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ORIGINAL ADVERTISEMENT. 


Ir in the following ſheets the reader finds the 
Blackſmith now and then introducing [craps of 
Latin, he will be the leſs ſurpriſed if be reflects, 
that in Scotland moſt of the mechanicks have a 
ſmattering of that language, which 1s taught 
even in the country pariſh ſchools. It ſeems the 


author thought it incumbent upon him, when he 


had to do with the clergy, to muſter up all the 
little learning he was maſter of. With what 
propriety and judgment his quotations are intro- 
duced, is ſubmitted to the reader, by his moſt 
obedient ſervant, | 
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Turs is the reprint of a pamphlet which 
has been long known, and much eſteemed, 
both in the learned and religious world. 

Apart from its appoſition to the preſent pre- 
vailing topics of diſcuſſion among the ſerious 
and thinking of all perſuaſions, it is written 
with ſo much ſolidity, vivacity, perſpicuity, 
and force, that the. credit both of letters and 
of eloquence ſeems in ſome meaſure intereſted 
in its preſervation. - But, ſaving a few cuſtoms 
peculiar to the preſbyterian form of worſhip 
in Scotland, which our Black/mzith has ſpeci- 
fied and expoſed, - his animadverhons apply 
with fingular propriety to the levity, wild- 
neſs, and foolery, which characterize the 
public ſervices of religion among ſeveral ſec- 
taries in England. The ſober and rational 
views here given of that tribute which is 
due and natural from reaſonable creatures to 
their Maker, Preſerver, and Redeemer; of 
the temper, character, and tendency, of ſuch 
a devotion as is beſt calculated to make men 
happy and uſeful; and of the proper ſpirit 
with which ſacred inſtruction ought to be 
diſpenſed, cannot, in the editor's opinion, he 
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more ſeaſonably prefled upon the public at- 
tention, than while the ſluggiſh and heartleſs 
formality of ſemiſceptics, the rant and buf- 
foonery of every conventicle, and all the 
efferveſcence of the loweſt enthuſiaſm, are new 
vamped and coaleſced to oppoſe the church, 
for the charitable purpoſe of annihilating her 
eſtabliſhment, and rioting in her ruins. 


— 


In the reſolutions, petitions, and various in- 
ſtruments publiſhed by Proteſtant Diſſenters, 
appeals are made to theirpolitical exertions with 
as much gravity and confidence, as if they had 
excluſively and repeatedly ſaved the er 
The editor has endeavoured, for his own fa 
tisfaction, to re- collect ſuch events from the 
faithful depoſitory of hiſtory, as were moſt 
likely to inſpire the lofty tone in which theſe 
men vaunted, and ſtill vaunt, of their me- 
rit. Nothing of very great or general im- 
portance, he preſumed, could have been 
achieved by them, or any other party in the 
ſtate, not publickly acknowledged, or even 
fome where recorded to their honour. His 
reſearch was certainly not without abundance 
of patience and induſtry ; but has, notwith- 
ſtanding, been ſo abortive, that he has not 
been able to aſcertain a ſingle fact, which in 
any degree authenticates their allegations. 
The inference he would draw from this 
characteriſtick - circumſtance is happily and 

| l ably 
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ably ſupported by Hiforical Memoirs of Reli- 
_ .gious Diſſenſion* juſt publiſhed. Theſe Me- 
moirs demonſtrate, by a ſeries of proofs 775 
pably inconteſtible, all his ſuſpicions of falſe 

retenſion, and lay open the whole ſyſtem of 
impoſition and deceit, whence the church's 
adverſaries have hitherto borrowed their moſt 
plauſible arguments.— This is not all. The 
detail, inſtead of diſcloſing. important obliga- 
tions conferred on the community at large 
by their public ſpirit, actually brings to light 
ſuch a catalogue of black practices, perpe- 
trated under the faireſt pretexts, as ought to 
cover the whole body with confuſion, and 
ſhut their mouths for ever. 

The author commences his relation by 
ſtating it as a maxim, that the dread of Popery 
has ever been the foundation of diſſenting pa- 
triotiſm. Teſts however were not levelled. 
againſt Papiſts, but originated in ſeparation, 
and were deſigned for a criterion of the princi- 
ples and allegiance of the nonconformiſts; for 
even in that early period of our hiſtory the 
Catholicks were peaceable and harmleſs, com- 
pared with other ſectaries, whoſe turbulent 
diſaffection to the eſtabliſhed church threat- 


This ſeems to be only a detached portion of a very 

large work, intended 1 to comprehend the 

whole complex queſtion Proteſtant Diſſenters and 
the Church of England. And every friend to our preſent 

happy eſtabliſhment, and its unimpaired tranſmiſſion to 

poſterity, cannot but wiſh the argument by this eminent maſ- 

ter of reaſoning ſpeedily publiſhed, and liberally encouraged. 
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ened the conſtitution both of church and 
ſtate: 
The viſionary and ill managed policy of 
Charles the Firſt afforded them an opportu- 
nity of gratifying their utmoſt ambition, But 
the moment they graſped the reins of govern- 
ment, whatever they had claimed for them- 
ſelves with ſo much clamour was perempto- 
rily refuſed to all others: and they were as 
wanton in the exerciſe as they ever have been 
eager in the acquiſition of power. Our Li- 
turgy was univerſally proſcribed, both in pub- 
lick and private worſhip, under ſevere pe- 
nalties. In the famous treaty of the Iſle of 
Wight it is poſitively ſtipulated that the ill- 
fated monarch ſhould not even be indulged 
with the Book of Common Prayer for the 
private uſe of himſelf and family. 407 
Nothing more emphatically marks their 
ſteady perſeverance in theſe factious enter- 
_ Priſes, than the part they affect to have acted 
in effecting the Reſtoration. The facts our 
author ſtates on this pretenſion, only heighten 
the character always entertained of their ſi- 
niſter and intriguing. politics. The army, 
guided and fired by independent leaders, ſtript 
them of power, and deprived them of all 
proſpect of ſafety. This drove them to cul- 
tivate a temporary alliance with the church, 
and, impelled by a ſenſe of their own dan- 
ger, they prudently co-operated with her in 
the reſumption of monarchy and oppoſing 
Popery, which was then the common enemy. 
| Their 
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Their motions in this manoeuvre are ſuf- 
ficiently plain from what happened in the 
ſubſequent reign, which, in the author's 
_ forcible phraſeology, preſents us with the 
ſingular phenomenon of 4à Popiſh King a fire- 
nuous advocate for untverſal toleration. The 
| clergy were then in diſgrace for their fidelity 
to an obnoxious eſtabliſhment, and the Diſ- 
ſenters received into favour by a government 
to whom both were equally deteſtable, with 
this difference, that the former maintained 
their integrity, while the latter abandoned in 
an evil hour all their former profeſſions. 
The ſhare they had in accompliſhing our 
glorious revolution is given in the words of 
their own hiſtorian, Biſhop Burnet. It is | 
fuch an inſtance of their attachment to the 
eſtabliſhment, and their zeal for civil liberty, 
as the real friends of both ought never to 
forget. The power uſurped by government 
of commanding the dec/aration for hberty of 
conſcience to be read from the pulpit, was 
ſuch an arbitrary ſuſpenſion of penal . law, 
and opened ſuch a door for Popery, and even 
Paganiſm, that the clergy were alarmed by 
the meaſure, and met it with all the reſiſt- 
ance in their power. This brought upon 
them all the vengeance which a bigoted court 
could inflict. The fix Biſhops in particular, 
who would not read the inſidious mandate, 
were committed to the Tower by the expreſs 
advice of the Diſſenters. Here the author 
obſerves, with his uſual pertinence, 
| C4 = «© The 
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«© The abettors of this notorious tranſ- 
& action have then in truth the merit of 
greatly promoting that glorious revolution, 
« which a few months afterwards was ac- 
4 tually completed by the expulſion of an 
s infatuated. bigot from the throne, and the 

© re-eſtabliſhment of the conſtitution.” 

He means not to aflert that the anceſtors 
of Proteſtant Diflenters were the unprovoted 
authors of thoſe convulſions which were oc- 
caſioned by religious diſſenſions., He ſeems 
aware of all their ſufferings and hardſhips, 
and ſays, with great, juſtice, | 
„„We are not then to wonder at their 
« reſtleflneſs, and frequent attempts to ſub- 
vert the government, ſince it was the only 
«© chance they had of gaining the upper 
« hand, and of ſecuring to themſelves that 
© liberty, which this memorable revolution 
has ſo effectually eſtabliſhed. We are ra- 
« ther to wonder at that paradox in politics, 
« in which the preſent advocates of the Diſ- 
e ſenters have involved their cauſe, who, 
& whilſt they are challenging, in behalf of 
«© their forefathers, an eminent ſhare of me- 
& rit in conſtructing that beautiful fabric, 
„the preſent conſtitution, are equally laviſn 
& in their applauſes of the deſcendant, for 
** his pious attempts to deface the nobleſt 
*© monument of his anceſtors' wiſdom . 

During the reigns of King William and 
Queen Anne the turbulent ſpirit of religious 
diſſenſion was not idle. The ſettled averſion 


conceived 
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conceived and cultivated by the firſt of theſe 
princes. againſt the Church of England was 
conſiderably fomented by the intrigues of 
her hereditary enemies, whoſe leading policy 
was to ſtrengthen his prejudice againſt the 
hierarchy, in proportion as they found him 
inclined to promote their intereſt. - They 
alſo conſtituted the very ſoul of the whig 
faction, which involved the conclufion of 
ueen Anne's reign in ſo much trouble. In 
thoſe various political feuds which then par- 
ticipated ſo palpably of their ſpirit, the bills 
inſt occaſional conformity, and to prevent 
the growth of ſchiſm, which ſtained the lis 
berality and clemency of the times, origi . 
nated. | R 
It does not conſiſt with the brevity of this 
analyſis to trace the political conduct of Diſ- 
ſenters with minuteneſs. From the acceſſion 
of the houſe of Brunſwick to the throne the 
ſame nefarious ſyſtem of factious interference 
with our eſtabliſhment hath been uniformly 
| proſecuted through various periods with dif- 
ferent degrees of ſucceſs. Their machina- 
tions, according to our author, even in our 
times, have been ſufficiently ſerious and a- 
larming. Of the riots in the year ezghty he 
thinks them not altogether blameleſs. Per- 
haps it may not be eaſy to give a ſofter con- 
ſtruction to the circumſtances and facts on 
which he. founds his opinion. They then 
endeavoured to over-awe the legiſlature, and 
haye but lately and openly menaced the free - 
a 4 , dom 
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dom of election, and by that mieans aimed a 
deadly blow at the vitals of our conſtitution. 
The author, in a note under page $ of this 
maſterly performance, deſcribes the difficulty 
he experienced in compiling theſe memoirs, 
ſo as to render them applicable to his argu- 
ment, in words peculiarly characteriſtic of 
Proteſtant Difſenters. ** There is no ſmall 
« addreſs,” ſays he, in compriſing the 
various ſectaries under one general deno- 
© mination of Proteſtant Diſſenters. Under 
this ambiguous term the advocates for diſ- 
4 ſenfion appeal to hiſtory, under the cloak 
„ of Preſbyterianiſm, for inſtances. of cou- 
« formity and rigid attachment to eſtabliſh- 
„ments, and, as occaſion may ſerve, they 
© ſhift to independency in proof of their 
maintenance of religious freedom and li- 
« berty of conſcience, The anſwering ſuch 
& immethodical writers may be compared to 
«the diverſion of Hunting the duck in the 
« words of Monſieur Bayle; When I have 
«© him in full view, and fancy him within my 
reach, he ſlips from me, takes a dip, and 
& becomes inviſible. 

Notwithſtanding many home ſtrokes which 
the cauſe of diſſenſion receives from our au- 
thor in the courſe of his enquiries, he omits 
no opportunity of acknowledging the worth 
of individuals. It is the ſpirit of a dangerous 
faction he inveſtigates and detects, and no 
blame attaches to any but in proportion as 
tinctured or influenced in temper or conduct 
20 | 6. by 
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by that ſpirit. And the moſt reſpe&tabile i in 
the party ought to be reminded. that, as | 
Shakſpeare ſays, | 

Toe milden'd ear may blaſt hs wholeſome brother, 


— __—_— 


This black picture of Proteſtant Diſſenters 
is but too literally verified by their recent ex- 
ertions for repealing the whole ſyſtem of our 
teſt laws, which flung the country into ſome. 
degree of ferment, and which brought upon 
themſelves merited but unexpected obloquy 
and defeat. The friends of the church, in the 
criſis of her danger, flew to her reſeue with 
a ſpirit and ability which did equal honour to 
both. A Review of the Caſe of the Proteſtant 
Difſenters, &c. has been univerſally aſcribed to 
the maſterly pen of the preſent Biſhop of St. 
David's. This publication was rudely enough 
called for, while the party flattered them- 
ſelves his Lordſhip had been ſilenced by their 
clamour, or ſhy of rouſing a fleeping lion. It 
ſeems indeed to have ſtunned them, or ſtruck 
them dumb, as it remains to this moment 
unanſwered; Coupled with yarious other well 
written tracts, which then appeared on the 
ſame fide, it proves, were there any doubt 
of the fact, that the higheſt ſituations in our 
church are happily occupied by ſuch as are 
fully competent to her defence. 
The perfect diſcomfiture which attended 
their triple application to the laſt parliament 
was 
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was ſuddenly followed by Mr. Burke's pub- 
lication, which humbles and mortifies them 
more perhaps than all the other checks they 
have experienced. The author's eſtabliſhed 
celebrity, the freſh popularity he acquires at 
their expence, the infinite eloquence, ridi- 
cule, and deciſion, which diſtinguiſh his rea- 
ſoning and concluſions, the rapid and exten- 
five circulation this brilliant expoſure of their 
principles commands, and the general con- 
viction and applauſe it extorts from every 
ſpecies of readers, are circumſtances whic 
they cannot but feel and regard as hoſtile to 
their intereſt, and inauſpicious ta their hopes. 
It is indeed a wonderful exhibition of genius, 
principle, and ſenſibility, and has occaſioned 
a multiplicity of anſwers. All the dema- 
gogues and leaders of fruſtrated ambition, 
both male and female, have aſſembled under 
the ſtandard of faction to repel the influence 
that would reſtrain their licentiouſneſs, or 
teach them decency, And every ſtickler for 
the French faſhion, in new modelling church 
and ſtate, puts in for the privilege of inſult- 
ing Mr. Burke, and of libelling and lampoon- 
ing, under pretext of replying to him, the 
church, the goyernment, -the king, and the 
prieſthood. . | 
Enough of miſchief, as we formerly expe- 
rienced from the zeal and aſſiduity of Ame- 
rican -incendiaries, it would ſeem this ill 
fated ſource of our misfortune is not yet 
wholly exhauſted, | Like all ſectaries who 
| diſſent 
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diſſent from general opinion or practice, and 
fond of her recent diſtinction, this new em- 

ire continues the old habit of ſending out 
— emiſſaries, who compaſs ſea and land to 
make proſelytes. Since Rights of Man* has 
been publiſhed, we can eaſily account for the 
obvious embarraſſment of all Mr. Burke's 
former opponents. They juſtly conceived 
his work to be a vindication of our boaſted 
conſtitution in church and ſtate, and are 
eager to prove his reaſoning: illogical and in- 
concluſive. The ground they take is hoſtile 
to the ſucceſs of their intentions. But what- 
ever they mean, none of them have co 
enough to tell Mr. Burke, or the world at 
large, that neither church nor ſtate is wortli 
preſerving. This mighty diſcovery, in all its 
plenitude and emphatis, with a whole maga- 


zine of ſimilar ſcience, America pours out 
upon us gratuitouſly, that ſhe may compen- 
ſate the defalcation of territory we owe to 
her. perfidy, by the wreck of a conſtitution” 
ſhe would glory to fubvert. Big with Rights 
of Man, and inflamed: with all the zeal and 
ardour of an ancient apoſtle, in anticipating 
the hope that the New World may rege- 


* By Thomas Paine, Secretary Foreign Is 
Congreſs in the American War, and Le- of the Work en- 
titled Common — was once my intention to have 
preſented my readers with an analyſis of this ſingular pro- 
duction; but it occurred to me that it was impoſſible to 
exhibit the author's ſentiments fairly, without 1 
reſpect due to public decency; and that, in more fc 
than one, to be too buſy there is ſome danger, 


nerate 
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herate the Old,” Mr. Paine attacks every 
thing in this devoted country deemed hitherto 


moſt ſacred and valuable, with all the ſophiſtry, 


rage, and buffoonery, he can borrow from the 
levelling paradoxes of Rouſſeau, or the ribald 
wit of Voltaire. The only principles he 


avows 1s, that there 1s none, and that men are 


in every ſenſe their own maſters. Much as 
he vaunts of new light or new reaſon, it af- 
fords him no data on which to reſt, but in 
the negation of whatever has been alwa 
confidered as' binding and obligatory in the 
ancient and modern world. All prior inſtitu- 
tions, human, divine, or moral, civil; or po- 


litical, he totally ſubverts, for the ſole pur- 


e of making one grand, univerſal experi- 
ment of theories bottomed in the deſtruction 
of every veſtige of power, property, diſtinc- 
tion, and influence, - that yet remain among 
men. Revolutions are never out of his 
head; and he is conſtantly preſſing upon our 
view ſuch as would rid us indeed of many 
ills we have, but plunge us at the ſame time 


in others that we know not of; and which 


preſent us only with a government without 
magiſtracy, obedience without law, legiſla- 
tion without legiſlators, religion without wor- 
ſhip, virtue or vice without rewards or pu- 
niſhments, men without ſentiment or paſ- | 


ſion, harmony without order, and ſociety 


without ſubordination. 
There are howe7er who demur to this ar- 
rangement, as diſplaying more novelty than 
wiſdom, 
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wiſdom, more temerity than prudence, more 


pride than philoſophy, more ſarcaſm than 


cience, and more pedantry and paradox thau 
either reaſon or principle. No diſcovery yet 
made in the hi of our —— ethics, 

litics, or theology, gives any reaſon for us 
— that this — of ours will ever be 


the habitation of human beings purely intel- 


lectual; that theſe reſinements of theirs. will 
ever coaleſce with the wiſhes, or anſwer the 
Kea ij of men like themſelves; that prin- 
- ciples of pure abſtract reaſoning can ever be 
rendered practical, or executed by agents who 
have bodies as well as ſouls, and hearts as 
well as heads; and that theſe enlightened and 
| ulative notions will ever realize their 
projected revolutions of political regeneration, 
—— perhaps among the docile inhabitants 


of ſome ſpiritual and utopian country in fairy 


land. While our affairs at leaſt continue to 
flouriſh, individuals of this happy and highly 
favoured iſland will remain the _ grateful, 
induſtrious, peaceable, and complaiſant crea- 
tures they have always been,. And all the 
talents for the fabrication of conſtitutions, 
and the organization of ſtates, which diſtin- 

iſh the theories of our modern political re- 
ormers, who would reduce all our feelings, 
- ſentiments, impreſſions, and preferences, to 
their own frigid and repulſive ſtandard of 
ſtubborn apathy, will never, be able to. form 
or diſcipline a ſociety abſolutely unexception- 


able, while the members who compoſe it 


are thus erroneous and peaceable. Indeed, 
| whatever 
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whatever ſhew of perfection their untried 
ſyſtem may exhibit in its inert ſtate, as its 
parts have a ſeeming correſpondence to the 
effects deſigned, its ſymmetry is rather that 
of a ſtatue than a man, and gives the propor- 
tions of a body rather dead than alive. It is 
only in the movements and actions of the ma- 
chine, when all its ſprings and faculties are 
in exerciſe, that we can judge with propriety 
of its combined excellence, the adaption of 
its principles, and the uniſon of its functions, 

to one great and general end. 5 
How then does the account ſtand between 
Mr. Paine and Mr. Burke; and which of 
their ſpeculations are moſt likely to terminate 
in general utility? Mr. Paine, in a country 
of which he is not a ſubject, and where he 
profeſſedly ſojourns as an alien, boldly libels her 
government, her laws, and her conſtitution; 
and, collecting as into a focus, all that her 
worſt enemies have ever ſaid againſt her in 
any ſhape, according as they meant to tra- 
duce the ſovereign, ſlander the church, or 
inſult the people, looſen the obligation of ſo- 
eiety, or worm the heart out of individual 
felicity, he levels it like a monſtrous piece 
of ordnance, and diſcharges it in her face. 
This is true American eratitude, of which we 
have had much ſad experience, and the only re- 
return he makes for the beſt bleſſings England 
beſtows, and all the liberties and privileges he 
{till enjoys by her indulgent and benign in- 
ſtitutions ! But if ever man felt the great and 
ſublime ſatisfaction of effentially contributing 
| to 
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to the happineſs of his fellow creatures, by 
cheriſhing and augmenting their political con- 
tent, by impelling them with new motives 
to a cordial: acquieſcence in their preſent ſi- 
tuation, by rendering all their ſocial and ci- 
vil duties more eligible and more practicable, 
and by doubly enhancing: the value of all 
their civil franchiſes, that bleſſing is emi- 
nently Mr. Burke's. Thus happy is the ex- 
erciſe of true genius when virtuouſly di 

ed; thus. honourable and exemplary is the 
duty of a good citizen ſuitably, diſcharged: 
thus valuable are the acquiſitions of hterature, 
philoſophy, and eloquence, appropriated to 
enlighten the minds and improve the well be- 
ing of the ſpecies. 1 4:74) üer 


1 


A few months previous to the laſt appli- 
cation of Proteſtant Diſſenters to Parliament 
for a repeal of the Teſt and Corporation Acts, 
the attack on our eſtabliſhment aſſumed a 
new ſhape. Hints, &c. © ſuppoſed to have 
been written by a peer of the realm, made 
their appearance, and ſtrongly urged a re- 
viſal of our liturgy. In this addreſs the ſer- 
vice of our church was ſeverely cenſured, 
and many diſreſpectful inſinuations thrown 
out againſt her clergy. From the high rank 
of its reputed author, from the novelty of a 
nobleman interfering with the wranglings of 
theologues, from a certain elegance of ex- 
| preſſion, 
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preflion, and from the plaufible manner in 
which arguments often enough refuted are 
here repeated, the pamphlet was certainly 
more read than it otherwiſe deſerved. 8 
Very able replies, however, were ſoon pub- 
liſhed ; and that which drew moſt attention 
by the ſuperior ability it diſplayed, was. An 
Apology for the Liturgy and Clergy of the 
Church of England. Here the doctrines in- 
culcated by the Hints,” &c. were ſo pointedly 
confuted, and the confidence inſpired by the 
temerity and celebrity of that performance 
ſo effectually defeated, that much ſolicitude 
was ſhewyn for diſcovering the author, and 
not a little artifice adopted for diſcrediting his 
reaſoning. A ſtriking inſtance of this kind, 
and which, from the lead the writer takes in 
the controverſy, and the e of his 
delivering the genuine opinion of the party 
with whom he aſſociates, on the ſubject in 
queſtion, rather than from any ſuperlative 
merit in the production, may deſerve ſome 
attention, is an e's, 5 7 2 gt Rev. 72 
Samuel Hor n aud's, 
Gilbert Wa efield, B T on 1 Subjef of 2 
Apology for the Liturgy and Clergy of the 
Church of England. 
It. is a Sous with me whether this author 
is not aware of his error in giving the Apology 
thus confidently to the Biſhop of St. David's. 
Alas! what individual honoured with a ſeat 
on that venerable bench might not be proud 


of the imputation ! Indeed this man ſeems 
| ſenſible 


ſchiſmatiſts 
beſt in badgering a Biſhop: and this unfortu- 
nate Apology ha 
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ſenfible of the high reſpe& he pays our church 


in ſuppoſing her bleſſed with dignitaries fo 


capable of exerting themſelves thus ably in 
her behalf. The palpable heſitation which 
betrays the doubtful ſtate of his mind is a 
Ae to me that he is none of thoſe readers 


whom the internal evidence of the Apology, 
as he would have it ſomewhere believed, will 


lead to conclude that it comes from the Biſhop + 
of St. David's. It is convenient, however, 


for him to perſiſt in a conjecture which af- 


fords him an opportunity of * many 
things which might not hit ſo pa 


pably in an 
oblique direction. Honeſt Sancho Pancho 


could tell him how much more prudent it is 
to take a flock of ſheep for his enemies, than 
his enemies for a fock of fheep. But who has 


not obſerved that our modern reformers have 
the ſame antipathy to the church as mad 
dogs have to water. All or moſt of their 


enmities center in a mitre; a mitre affects 


them nearly in the ſame manner that royalty 
has lately done the inhabitants of St. Luke's 
Hofpital; and a mitre is the monſter of 
whom they ſucceſſively engage to rid the 


world. No animal in nature is ſo hateful 


and Keg to them as a Biſhop; of all 
e 1s moſt popular who ſucceeds 


not probably rouſed the re- 
ſeatment of Mr. Wakefield, but that it is 


generally aſcribed-to a Biſhop. 


b It 
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It ill becomes him who is reprovable to 
reprove. They only who are faultleſs may 
correct the faults of others. In condemning 
imperfections of which we are conſcious we 
condemn ourſelves. Heavy and manifold are 
the charges of aſperity and foul language 
brought in this Adareſs againſt the Apologiſt. 
The reader will ſee by the following brief ſe- 
lection from the Aadreſi how the account ſtands 
between them. Dogmatic inſolence—malicious 
miſconſtruclion — angry and malicious writer — 
contemptuous buffoonery —inſult paralleled only 
by the effrontery of the afſertion—incruilities — 
indecent freedoms — falſehood, peeviſhneſs, acri- © 
mony — meanneſs truly deſpicable — envenomed 
ſhafts of perſonal abuſe—cowardly—injidious— 
immoral — miſlead others by deception—ſophiſlical 
declamation—conceited and inſolent apologiſt— 
uncharitable inſinuation.— Rabbi ae \ 
zle-pated mortal—ply you briſkly with this 
rpecacuanha doſe till you regurgitate again and 
ſpue — ambidextrous verſatility of a Grecian 
conjuror—puddle of favelling words—ridiculous 
and mmpertment—accuſer of the brethren—one 
of thoſe contemptuous ſneering writers who de- 
ſerve to be beaten with many ſiripes—monſtrous 
dofirines of legendary churchmen. | 
That my readers may determine for them- 
ſelves with what propriety this rough phraſe- 
ology is adopted, let them candidly peruſe 
the Apology from beginning to the end. They 
will inevitably perceive and be ſtruck by the 
contraſt between it and the Addreſs. The 


F- Apologiſt 
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Apologiſt writes in the language of ſoberneſs 
and truth, and is anſwered by paſſion and 
abuſe - We find reaſon and diſcretion in the 
one, rage and extravagance in the other. The 
Apologiſt drops not once the demeanour of a 
gentleman, and the Letter-Writer ſcorns to 
aſſume it. The former fills and warms the 
underſtanding and the heart with the love and 
the light of truth, as it is in Jeſus; but the 
only 8 created by the latter are in- 
dignation for proftituted talents, regret for 
human imbecility, and contempt for the 
bluſterings of abortive dogmatiſm, 
Much triumph is arrogated by our author 
on the victory gained by himſelf and coad- 
jutors over the advocates for orthodoxy and 
LY eſtabliſhments. But may not their pre- 
ſumption, - as well as the preſumption of 
others, be the ſtale reſource of patty impo- 
'tence? It is ſurely of little 3 
which of the combatants think they have 
won, while the public, or great maſs of the 
people, who are the only competent judges, 
think, decide, and otherwiſe aſſign the prize. 
We ſeldom find the beſt reaſons on any ſub- 
ect from the moſt opinionated: and Mr. 
Ware arguments will be the leſs con- 
vincing to his opponents, that his own con- 
victions ſeem ſo very ſtron 
Notwithſtanding Mr. akefield puts him- 
ſelf forward as the mouth-piece of a party 
who have wriggled themſelves into moment- 
ary RING by traducing creeds, clergy, li- 
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turgies, eſtabliſhments, and biſhops, who- 
ever expects from him any new light on the 
matters at iſſue will be diſappointed. Moſt 
of his anecdotes, aſſertions, and information, 
relate to a ſubject which he certainly likes 
better, and is obviouſly much nearer his heart. 
We conceive how furiouſly he would ſpurn at 
being deemed an poly and that on egots/m he 
could be as ſevere as he is on orthodoxy. His 
only buſineſs in this addreſs would ſeem to be 
with the Apology for the Liturgy and Clergy of 
the Church of England. Here, however, he 
contrives to ſay a great deal more about him- 
ſelf, his preferences! his avocations ! and his 
acquirements! This topic ſeems to poſſeſs a 


_ charm which faſcinates and tranſports him as 


by enchantment, ſomewhat in the manner of 
the ancient Sibyls, who are ſaid to have an- 
nounced their oracular reſponſes in an ecſtaſy. 
For whatever are his preſent thoughts, where- 
ever his lucubrations wander, whether hea 
the eccentricities of P—ly, or adopts his lo- 
gomachies, hatches ſtories of the king, the 
clerical Heretic and his clerk John, glances by 
the bye at the ſubject of debate, pronounces 
a panegyrick on his friends, or an invective 
againſt his antagoniſts, rails, declaims, quotes 
Greek, ſpouts poetry, or ſplutters proſe, he is 
never at a loſs to introduce Mr. Wakefield. 
Of his literary gallantry we have an inſtance 
in an offer he makes the Biſhop of St. David's. 
Tt 4s written in the very ſtyle of a modern 
challenge. Illiterate and wrong-headed as 


% am, 
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am, 1 would willingly rifk an encounter 
with you before competent umpires, with 
4 all your erudition and reputation, touchin 
« ſome of thoſe topics that eſſentially enter 
* into your character as a ſcholar and a divine,” 
Free learned labours are thus ſtated: What 
« with mathematicks and philoſophy at one 
* time, and theology at another, what with 
% occafional excurſions into the regions of ge- 
„ neral knowledge at all tümes, ol 7 
% crity of intelle# has not yet found lei- 
« ſure to inveſtigate the hiſtories of private 
„ churches,” He ſpeaks of his early piety 
in theſe terms: During about five years 
&« and a half almoſt conſtant refidence at col- 
* lege, and a more regular attendance at cha- 
„ pel than any member of that ſociety, I do not 
© recollect to have heard it the Athanafian 
* Creed] once. 
It were indeed a tedious taſk to ſpecify all 
the prominencies of ſelf-conceit which degrade 
and expoſe a writer much beneath the rank in 
letters to which abilities like his properly ex- 
erciſed are calculated to raiſe ein. In our 
opinion it will be difficult to produce a per- 
formance in the language leſs temperate in ſpi- 
Tit, leſs handfome and polite in manner, or 
lefs decent and liberal in diction, than this Ad. 
dreſs: and the author has no reaſon to be ſur- 
priſed in finding himſelf made deſpicable by 
ſo raſh an ebullition of aſperity with every 
man of ſenſe and a hoo he wiſhed to 
pleaſe. | 
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We have not ſeen in the whole of this ela- 
borate and tireſome controverſy a more con- 
vincing argument, or an inſtance of more 
elegant and finiſhed reaſoning, than that in 
the Apology, which reprobates a. progreſſive 
religion by ſtating the difference between hu» 
man and divine ſcience. The Apologiſi very 
properly urges this as a conſideration of de- 
ciſive importance in the diſpute. And Mr, 
Wakefield, with the whole group of modern 
Socinians, may well be allowed to feel ſomes 
what ſore at ſuch a view of truth, as muſt⸗ | 
clap an eternal extinguiſher on all their moſt 
favourite theological theories. What other 
aim or termination can theſe have, but to rid 
us at once of the goſpel and its author. No- 
thing could be better deviſed to afford ſuffici- 
ent ſcope for that purpoſe than a progreſſrue re- 
Iigion, which bas ever been the creed of thoſe 
who are always learning, and never come to the 
knowledge of the truth. But, by fixing what 
the real and radical principles of Chriſtianity 

unalterably are, there is an end of their chica- 
nery and impertinence. And all they have ſaid 
or can ſay about improvement, proteſtantiſm, 
intellectual freedom, reformation, new light 
or diſcoveries in theology, means no more than 
a ſincere deſire of ſtigmatizing as ſuperſtition 
or bigotry whatever tends to narrow the circle 
or repreſs the licentiouſneſs of their ſceptical 
tenets. 
Whatever in our author's perturbed ima 
nation ſhould point out the — mn A 
vid's 
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David's ©* as the moſt proper perſon for the 


«« peruſal of his addreſs,” we may venture to 
aſſure him that worthy prelate will proba- 
bly never ſee it. His lordſhip is ſeldom in 
the humour of liſtening to the buz of ſuch 
harmleſs inſects, and, it may well be ſup- 
poſed, few of his friends are in the habit of 
obtruding on his attention any thing ſo per- 
fectly beneath it. His time is indeed infinitely - 
too valuable to be waſted in fruitleſs alterca- 
tion with vain and contentious minds; and 
the duties of his high ſtation afford better em- 
ployment for his great abilities, and more ſub- 
ſtantial ſatisfaction than could be derived from 
the endleſs and uſeleſs traſh which envy, that 
always neſtles and nibbles in the vicinity of 
merit and eminency like a mole under ground, 
inceſſantly throws up, 

Mr. Wakefield's feeble efforts to diſcredit 
the very maſterly account we find in the Apo- 
logy of Profeſſor Symond's Critical Obſervations, 
the far-fetched eulogium with which he flat- 
ters the great man who is ſuppoſed to have 
written the Hints, &c. his recourſe to the aca- 
demic menace of caſtigation and flagellation, 
the uſual ſtyle of all pedagogues ; the ſcraps 
of Latin and Greek which he ſeems ſo fond of 
ſpouting on all occaſions; furniſh the friends 
of the Apology with ample materials for reta- 
| lation, were they capable of ſtooping to an 
imitation of his unpoliſhed ſeverity. It 1s 
rather to be preſumed they will join. with all 

men in wiſhing to ſee the doughty au- 
thor, who ſeems to poſſeſs few requiſites for 
polemical 
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ral purſuit of general ſcience, for which we 
uppoſe him much better qualified. Even lu- 


writing, occupied in the more It 
fl 


naticks will talk ſenſibly on ſome ſubjects, and 


the wiſeſt men never appear ſo fooliſh as when 
they aſſume an equal acquaintance with all. 


— Ä — — —  — 


Theſe curfory comments on a few recent 
publications on both ſides of the queſtion, be- 
tween our religious eſtabliſhment and its op- 
ponents, may give the reader ſome idea of the 
controverſy in its preſent ſtage and aſpect. The 
editor conceived this or ſomething of the kind 
might be no improper companion to the Black- 
mith's Letter, which demonſtrates, by a ſeries 
of unanſwerable reafoning, the groſs abſurdity 
of rendering the devotion of a large promiſcu- 
ous aſſembly dependent on the temporary 
en individual. From theſe ſources 
of the argument in favour of our church, 
brought together as in the preſent publication, 
her friends may derive ſome ance. per- 
haps to repel the occaſional attacks which her 
liturgy, her clergy, and her conſtitution, may 
ſuffer, more eſpecially by the general licenti- 
ouſneſs of mixed converſation. They will at 
leaſt be appriſed of her danger, and every body 
knows how to apply the ſaying, a warned 
man 1s half armed. | 
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CHURCH or SCOTLAND. 


| Right Reverend and Right Honourable, 


T nave preſumed to addreſs you upon a ſub- 
je, which appears to me of the eſt im- 
nce, and worthy of the conſideration of 
the Miniſters and Elders of the Church of 
Scotland; thank God, I have reaſon to hope, 
from your wiſdom, learning, and piety, that I 
ſhall be favoured with a fair and patient hear- 
ing, though my ſphere in life be low, and 
my ſentiments ſet off with no other advan= 
tages, than ſincerity, and truth, as far as 
I can diſtinguiſh it; for God, and my own 
heart, bear witneſs, that I preſent this ad- 
dreſs with no other view, than to promote, 
as much as I can, fe YAY of God, the in- 
tereſts of true religion, and the honour, pu- 
rity, and peace of the church of Scotland. 
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Could I have found any better method of 
communicating my thoughts, than by a let- 
ter, I would willingly have choſen it, or had 
I T hoped ever to have ſten a more favourable 
ſeaſon than the preſent, I would patiently 
have waited for it. But now we are blefſed 
with a learned body of clergy, with a prince, 
well Ae to promote true piety among 
his people, and we have the happineſs to live 
in an age, in which the prejudices of parties 
are moſtly worn off, the rage of diſpute 
abated, and men diſpoſed to hear truth, and 
obey reaſon; ſuch peaceful, happy days are 
deſigned by heaven, and ought to be em- 
ployed by men, to repair in religion what has 
pulled down by mad paſſions in turbu- 
lent times; to reſtore to its firſt beauty what- 
ever has been defaced by party prejudices in 
the days of contention, and to recover the 
hurity of our faith, and decency of our wor- 
ſhip, from the ruſt and low ſuperſtition which 
they contrafted in the ignorant ages; and 1 
tinctures of enthuſiaſm they imbibed in the 
ſhock and tumult of the reformation. There 
was no church that met with greater oppoſi- 
tion, or was more violently agitated, than 
ours: and though, thank God, it ſtood out 
the ſtorm, yet it ſuffered very ſeverely; and, 
when the fury was in ſome degree abated, 
and men had time to look about them, our 
church appeared little better than a ruin; Her 
ſacred buildings levelled with the ground, or 
bare es walls, the ſtanding monuments 
. of 
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of religious madneſs; her treaſures robbed by 
ſacrilegious hands; her regiſters deſtroyed, or 
carried off; her funds applied to profane ufes; 
and her clergy left to New: would to God 
ſhe had ſuffered only in theſe leſs effential 
But along with theſe ſhe contracted a ſin- 
[rg and whimſical taſte, her principles of 
ith grew dark and myſterious, and her ine- 
thod of worſhip defective and unreaſonable. 
Some of theſe ruins the never can repair; 
ſome of them indeed time has in a great mea- 
ſure patched up; and ſome of them remain 
to be repaired by the preſent rulers of our 
church, or by ſucceeding generations: of 
this kind is our public worſhip, in which 
there are ſeveral things that demand your ſe- 
rious attention, and call loudly for the dili- 
gence and learning of the preſent age. I 
preſume, with due deference, to point out a 
few of them; hoping that my poor endea- 
vours may at leaſt obtain pardon, out of re- 
to the importance of the ſubject, and 

the ſincerity of my intention; and that ſome 
able head and heart will take the hint, 
and fully point out the flaws in our preſent 
way of worſhip, and direct us how to amend 
them. Some unprefudiced and happy genius 
may perhaps appear,” whoſe perſuaſive elo- 
quence, refined expreſſion, and concluſive ar- 
guments, may command attention, and gain 
aſſent; in ſpite of the bigotry of the ignorant, 
the vain ambition of thoſe that are fond of 
B 2 popularity, 
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popularity, and the whimſical opinions of en- 
thuſiaſts. Till ſuch an one ſhall appear, I 
hope you will not take it amiſs that I offer 
my remarks, — as I beg leave to aſ- 
ſure you that this my addreſs does not pro- 
ceed from a fondneſs of novelty, much leſs 
any intention to diſturb the peace of the 
church eſtabliſhed by law, or indeed from any 
other or any worſe motive than that her pub- 
lic ſervice may be ſuch as ſeems beſt calcu- 
lated for promoting the intereſts of religion 
and virtue, and moſt ſuitable for reaſonable 
creatures to offer, and an infinitely wiſe God 
to accept. 


OF READING THE SCRIPTURE. 


_ Firſt I ſubmit to your ſerious conſideration, 
whether a larger portion of the ſcriptures | 
ſhould not be read every Lord's day in our 
public aſſemblies. The reading of the ſcrip- 
tures always made a part, of the public ſervice 
in all the churches of God: the law and 
the prophets were ſolemnly read“ in the ſy- 
nagogues every Sabbath day; our Saviour 
countenanced and ſanctified this practice + with 
his preſence and example; the apoſtle Paul 
peremptorily commands Timothy to give at- 
tendance to reading, as well as to exhortation 
and doctrine; and the primitive church re- 


ligiouſly obſerved this command, as Juſtin 


* Ads xv, 28. :4 Luke iv. 17. 
Martyr 
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Martyr * bears witneſs. * Upon the day 
that is called Sunday (fays he) all that live 
in the country, or in the towns, aſſemble in 
gone place, and the commentaries of the apoſ- 
tles and writings of the prophets are read, till 
the time allotted for them be expired.” Nay 
more, our own directory for public worſhip ; 
which perhaps may have more weight with 
ſome than the example of our Saviour, the 
command of his apoſtles, or the practice of 
the pureſt antiquity ; recommends that ordi- 
narily one chapter out of each Teſtament 
ſhould be read at every meeting. I am at a 
loſs whether to aſcribe the negligence of this 
eſſential part of our ſervice to the pride of the 
clergy, or the perverſeneſs of the people; 
perhaps it may be in ſome degree owing to 
both ; the clergy probably think that it would 
not give them a ſufficient opportunity to dif- 
play their own talents ; and the people that it 
does not ſo fully pleaſe their ears, always 
itching with the | rom of ſomething new. 
To the firſt I ſhall only obſerve, that though 
we have, as we always ought to have, a ve 
great reſpect for the obſervations and diſ- 
courſes of our ſpiritual guides, yet at the 
fame time we cannot but wiſh to hear what 
the Spirit ſaith unto the churches, in his own 
words. We have room to with for this, as 
we are told by the apoſtle that the; ſcriptures' 


are profitable for doftrine, for reproof, for cor- 


* Apol. ii. p. 28. Tertul. ad gent. p. 47, $ 498. 
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reftion, far inſirufion in righteouſneſs ; and 
that by them the man of God may be made per- 
feft, thoroughly furniſbed unto all good works. 
It is true you indulge us now and then with 
ten or a dozen. of verſes of pure ſcripture in 
our public aflemblies; but, as we“ have no 
regular plan of reading the ſcriptures, of con- 
ſequence we only hear detached places, choſen 
at the pleaſure of the preacher, and applied to 
what purpoſes he thinks fit: this leaves our 
LS hs Ie too much in the power of the 
clergy, and expoſes the ſimple and ignorant, 
who make the greateſt part of our congre- 
gations, to be ſeduced by the party principles 
and whimſical opinions of the preacher. It 
may at firſt fight appear that the whole 
plan of our worſhip is as happily calculated 
for making a property of the laity, and keep- 
ing _ 9 — and 3 in the 

wer o e parſon, as any part of the 
Diſh ſyſtem; for the — — 
read any part of the ſcriptures unleſs he 
pleaſes; he may chooſe what place he thinks 
proper, may begin where he inclines, and 
break off when he has a mind; he may man« 
gle them in any manner he thinks fit, and 
| _— them ſay whatever he would have them 

But allow me to tell you, that as the rea- 
ding of the ſcriptures in public aſſemblies is 


Our directory declares that it is requiſite that all the 
canonical books be read over in order; but our parſons 


proceed in a very different method, . 
| | O 
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of divine appointment, no power upon earth 
can diſpenſe with the obligation; as they 
contain the articles of our faith, and the rules 
by which we are to regulate our lives, no- 
thing can ſupply, and therefore nothing ought 
to uſurp their place; and as all the reformed 
churches are agreed that the ſcriptures are 
plain in things neceffary to ſalvation, we 
ought to hear them as they are, without your 
lofles and comments; nay, what can be 
more effectual for our ſalvation, or ſo proper 
for inſtruction, ſeeing they bear witneſs fot 
themſelves, that the word of God is ſharper 
. than a to- edged ſword, p even to the 
dividing —_— oe + the ſoul 22 and is a 
dſcerner of the — and mtents. of the 
heart* ; That it converts the ſoul and makes the 
le wiſe f. Is there any thing that can be 
ſubſtituted in the place of the ſcriptures, from 
which ſuch great and happy effects may be ex- 
pected? But if this ſhameful negligence be 
owing to the- perverſe humour of the people, 
who perhaps may think that the reading of the 
| ſcriptures is a dry inſipid part of the ſervice, 
Jou will not, I hope, take it ill if I ſay, that 
amuſements are more their errand to church 
than inſtruction, that they are more defirous 
of new words than ſound doctrine, and that, 
in fact, their hearts are carnal, and eſtranged 
from the things of the Spirit; for the apoſtle 
informs us that the natural man receiveth' not 
the things of the Spirit; for they are fooliſh» 
* Heb. iv. 12. f Pfl. xix. 7. 
B 4 | neſs 
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neſs to him. Pardon me if I think that your 
compliance with this humour is like Aaron's to 


the folly of the Iſraelites: as he ſet up a calf 


made with his own hands to be the object of 
the people's worſhip, inſtead of the living God; 
ſo you ſet up your own compoſitions, to direct 
the faith and regulate the manners of the people, 
in the place of the ſcriptures of truth, dictated 
by the Holy Spirit. The ſervice of God in 
the way of his own appointment ever was, and 
ever will be, diſliked by the bulk of the people. 
The Jews would willingly have embraced any 
religion, but that which was given them from 
heaven; they would have facrificed in any 
place but in that pointed out by their Maker ; 
and thought no rites burthenſome but thoſe that 
God was - pleaſed to appoint : but with reſpect 
to thoſe the prophet upbraids them with ſaying 

as our people ſay, Behold what a wearimeſs is 
it *. It is the buſineſs and duty of miniſters to 
check and reſiſt this humour of the people, and 
not encourage it by a mean compliance with a 
vitiated taſte, and a baſe betraying of the truſt 
repoſed in them; but, alas! the taſte of the 
people in this coincides with the inclinations of 


the paſtor, and flatters his pride and vanity too 


much to be reſtrained ; however, with all hu- 
mility, I preſume to beg that you would be 


| Pleaſed to conſider how you can anſwer to God, 


to your own conſciences, and to us your hear- 
ers, for ſuch a dangerous and wilful neglect. 


* Malachi i. 13. 
OF 


* \ 7 
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OF SACRED MUSIC, 


As to praiſe, we ſeem to ſtudy to give this 
of our worſhip as much the air of ruſticity, 
and contempt of God, as poſſible ; becauſe we 
thought that the engagement of the heart was, 
as indeed it is, the eſſence of this part of wor- 
ſhip, we have whimſically thrown out ev 
thing that helped to engage and elevate the 
heart; many of the words we uſe are obſolete 
and low, the verſification is mean and barba- 
rous, and the muſic harſh and ill performed; 
our harmony, otherways not very ſweet, is 
entirely loſt, and the ſenſe broke off at every 
E our poſture too is the moſt indecent, neg- 
ligent, and improper for ſinging well, that we 
could have contrived; it 1s true the poſture is 
of no importance, further than asit expreſſes our 
reverence to the God whom we worſhip; yet 
it is as neceſſary that it ſhould be decent, as 
that our words ſhould be proper, for both are 
only ſigns of inward ſenſations. Should we 
find a fellow crying very bitterly, and dancing 
very briſkly ; theſe are ſigns of ſo oppoſite ſen- 
ſations, that we would be apt to imagine that 
he was diſtrated ; and what ſhall we conclude 
when we hear a congregation addreſſing God in 
ſome ardent hymn, or earneſt petition, and ſee 
them ſitting upon their breech, or lolling with 
the moſt negligent air and poſture upon 
their ſeats ? The ſigns here point to very dif- 


ferent ſenſations! Quintillian ſeems to think 


that 
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that there may be a ſolæciſm in geſture as well 
as in the expreſſion; and, if ſuch a thing can 
be, we ſeem guilty of a very great one, in 
uſing. the moſt indifferent, negligent poſture, 
When we are employed in the molt intereſting 
and ſerious affair; I mean offering praiſe to 
the living God. 8225 


OF THE HOLY COMMUNION. 


I cannot help thinking that all the rational 
people of our communion muſt be ſhocked 
with the indecencies and follies that attend the 
adminiſtration of our Lord's ſupper ; known 
among the common people by the name of 
an occaſion. We accuſe the Romiſh church 
of ſuperſtition, and that very juſtly; but in 
this inftance ſhe may fairly retort, and tell 
us, that we blame in others what we approve 
of, or at leaſt allow, in ourſelves; for, if 
our people did not imagine that there was 
fome ſuperior virtue in ſermons preached up- 
on theſe occaffons, ſome ſanctity in the place, 
or ſome merit in their attendance, it is unlikely 
that ſuch numbers, who have no intention to 
communicate, ſhould crowd from all quarters, 
leave their pariſh churches almoſt empty, and 
flight as good ſermons, which they might hear 
without the fatigue of travelling, or the in- 
conveniences that attend a crowd. Superſtition 
in all countries has the ſame effect, though it 
may be directed to different objects: in Popith 
countries people crowd from place to place = 
44:14 7 ? | V1 t 
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viſit the ſhrines of the ſaints, and pray before 
the moſt famous images: in Scotland they 
run from kirk to kirk as it were after the hoſt, 
and flock: to ſee a ſacrament as thoſe to ſhare 
in a proceſſion; and too many of our people, 
with ſhame we muſt confeſs, make the ſame 
uſe of our occaſions that the Papiſts do of 
their pilgrimages and proceſſions; that is, to 
| indulge themſelves in drunkenneſs, luſt; and 
idleneſs. Moſt of the ſervants when they 
agree to ſerve their maſters, in the weſtern 
parts of the kingdom, make a ſpecial provi- 
ſion that they ſhall have liberty to go to a 
certain number of fairs, or to an equal num» 
ber of ſacraments; and as they conſider a /@- 
crament or an occaſion, as they call the admi- 
niſtration of the Lord's ſupper in a neigh- 
bouring pariſh, in the ſame light in whch 
they do a fair, ſo they behave at it much in 
the ſame manner. I defy Italy, in ſpite of 
all its ſuperſtition, to produce a ſcene better 
fitted to raiſe pity and regret in a religious, 
humane, and underſtanding heart, or to af- 
ford an ampler field for ridicule to the care- 
+ leſs and profane, than what they call a field- 
preaching upon one of thoſe occaſions. - At 
the time of the adminiſtration of the Lord's 
ſupper, ye know, that upon the Thurſday, 
Saturday, and Monday, we have preaching 
in the fields near the church, which it ſeems 
we muſt not uſe upon that occaſion. I have 
often thought that the frequency of the fight 
makes it familiar, and conſequently leſs ſhock- - 
3 ing 
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ing to you, or that, being in the inner circle, 
ſeldom have acceſs to ſee the indecency 


and abſurdity of the whole ſcene, other ways 
you would not 2 it. Allow me then 
y 


to deſcribe it as it really is: at firſt you find 
a great number of men and women lying to- 
gether upon the graſs ; here they are ſleepin 

and ſnoring, ſome with their faces — 
heaven, others with their faces turned down- 
wards, or covered with their bonnets ; there 
you find a knot of young fellows and girls 
making aſſignations to go home together in 
the evening, or to meet in ſome ale-houſe ; in 
another place you ſee a pious circle fitting round 
an ale barrel, many of which ſtand ready up- 


on carts, for the refreſhment of the ſaints. 


The heat of the ſummer ſeaſon, the fatigue 
of travelling, and the greatneſs of the crowd, 
naturally diſpoſe them to drink, which in- 
clines ſome of them to ſleep, works up the 
- enthuſiaſm of others, and contributes not a 
little to produce thoſe miraculous converſions 
that ſometimes happen at theſe occafions : in 
a word, in this ſacred aſſembly there is an 
odd mixture of religion, fleep, drinking, 
courtſhip, and a confuſion of ſexes, ages, and 
characters. When you get a little nearer the 
ſpeaker, ſo as to be within the reach of the 
ſound, though not of the ſenſe of the words, for 
that can only reach a ſmall circle, even when 
the preacher is favoured with a calm, and when 
there happens to be any wind ſtirring, hardly 
can one ſentence be heard diſtinctly at any 

: | : conſiderable 
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conſiderable diſtance: in this ſecond circle 
you will find ſome weeping and others laugh- 
ing, ſome preſſing to get nearer the tent or 
tub in which the parſon is ſweating, bawling, 
jumping, and beating the deſk. Others faint- 
ing with the ſtifling heat, or wreſtling to 
extricate themſelves from the crowd; one 
ſeems very devout and ſerious, and the next 
moment is ſcolding and curſing his neigh- 
bour for ſqueezing or treading on him; in 
an inſtant Sow; his countenance is compoſed 
to the religious gloom, and he is groaning, 
ſighing, and weeping for his fins; in a word, 
there 1s ſuch an abſurd mixture of the ſerious 
and comic, that, were we convened for any 
other purpoſe than that of worſhipping the- 
God and governor of nature, the ſcene would 
exceed all power of face. ; 
But when one conſiders what ſolemn awe 
ſhould accompany the pronunciation of his 
name, and what decent gravity attend his 
worſhip, and ſees ſuch an unhappy contraſt, 
if his heart be not entirely unacquainted with 
the feelings of humanity, the figh will force 
its way, and the pitying tear ſtart into his 
eye; eſpecially if he knows that many of the 
. clergy encourage this abſurdity; that this is 
the time when they vie with one another for 
popularity, and try who can convene the 
teſt mob; that ſome of the elders are ſo 
fond of theſe religious farces, that they have 
threatened to abandon their churches, if the 
abſurd practice of preaching without — 
: ; ſhould 


* 
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ſhould be difcoritinued ;- and that even thoſe: 
of the clergy, who have ſenſe to perceive its 
inconveniencies, and ingenuity to own that 
it is wrong, yet want courage to oppoſe the 
popular frenzy, and reſolution to reform what 
in their own hearts they cannot but condemn. 
Whether we conſider this practice in a moral, 
political, of religious light, we fhall find it 
attended with very bad conſequences: how 
much muſt it encourage drunkenneſs, when 
ſuch crowds are convened from all quarters? 
What muſt the conſequence be, when a whole 
country fide is thrown looſe, and young fel- 
lows and o? are going home together by 
night, in the gayeſt ſeaſon of the year, when 
every thing naturally infpires warm deſires, 
and filence, ſecreſy, and darkneſs, encourage 
them? When I was a young fellow at my. 
apprenticeſhip, I was a great frequenter' of 
theſe occaſions, and know them fo well, that, 
whatever others may think, I would not 
chooſe a wife that had often frequented them, 
nor truſt a daughter too much among thoſe 
rambling ſaints. Old maids may perhaps be 
allowed to revenge themſelves of the world 
by growing religious at the eaſy rate of run- 
ning from ſacrament to ſacrament; and they 
who are in pain to be provided with huſbands 
ſſibly find their account in frequenting 
thide ſacred aſſemblies ; but I — advice 
others to go but ſeldom, and never to a great- 
er diſtance than that they can return before 
ſun- ſet; leſt, by frequenting them too —_— 
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they contract an idle diſpoſition of mind, and, 
by ſtaying too late, they get into a bad Habit 
of body.—Nor are the conſequences of this 
practice, conſidered 1h 4 OO light, more 
favourable than in a n Our church diſ- 
claims all holy days; and I ſhould offend at 
once againſt truth and the rules of our church, 
if J ſaid that we obſerved any ſuch; but I 
preſume that the number of our idle days will 
fall very little ſhort of the number in the 
Popiſh kalendar; and all the difference is, 
that their holy days are fixt, and our idle 
days are. moveable; theirs are dedicated to 
ſome ſaint, and ours are devoted to ſome oc- 
caſion ; theirs foſter ſuperſtition and idleneſs, 
and ſo do ours; theirs are ſignaliaed now and 
then by miraculous cures, by which the 
tient's health is ſeldom bettered; and ours by 
miraculous converfions*, by which the con- 
vert's morals are rarely mended, and, to do 
the Papiſts juſtice, they deal more fairly in 
their miracles than we; for a man can ſee if 
a crooked. limb be made ſtraight, becauſe it is 
the object of the ſenſes; but a miracle wrought. 
inſtantaneouſly in the mind muſt be taken 
upon the word of the patient or parſon: but 
the truth is, their holy days and our idle days, 
whatever miracles they may produce, do hurt 
to true religion; the people loſe many la- 
bouring days by them, and the country is 


* See two volumes publiſhed at Glaſgow, by Mr. 
Gillies, | | . 
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deprived of the fruit of their induſtry. I 
have ſeen above three thouſand people at 
one of theſe occaſions; but ſuppoſing that one 
with another there are only fifteen hundred, 
and that each of them, one with another, 
might earn ſixpence a day, every ſacrament 
by its three idle days will coſt the country 
much about 112 J. 105. ferling, not including 
the days that they who live at a great diſtance 
muſt loſe in coming and going, nor the loſſes 
the farmer. muſt ſuſtain, when occaſions hap- 
pen in the hay-harveſt, or ſeed-times; the 
man of buſineſs, when they chance to fall 
upon market-days, or the tradeſman, when 
any particular piece of work 1s in hand that 
requires diſpatch ; now ſuppoſing the ſacra- 
ment ſhould be adminiſtered only twice a year, 
in all our churches, which if it be not, it 
ought to be, theſe - occaſions, as they are 
managed at preſent, will coſt Scotland at leaſt 
235, 000 J. fterling, an immenſe ſum for ſer- 
mons ! the greateſt part of which might be 
faved, much diſorder and irregularity prevent- 
ed, would the Aſſembly be graciouſly rleaſed to 
appoint ſome particular Sundays in the four ſea- 
ſons * for the adminiſtration of this ſacrament 
over all the kingdom. We were too fond of 
novelties, and perhaps too proud of our own 
judgments, when we altered eſtabliſhed _ 
practices, founded on reaſon, and approved by 


* This was the method for ſeveral years about the time 
of the Reformation, | 
long 
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0 experience; and we could hardly have 
ed upon a more unnatural method than 

e preſent, conſider it in what light you 
will; for if the deſign of this ſacrament, next 
to ſetting forth the death of our Lord, be to 
remain as a pledge of love and charity am 
Chriſtians, it does not with us ſeem at all to 
anſwer the deſign; as our congregations, like 
diſcontented children, take a private hour as 
it were, and eat their bread by themſelves 
in a corner; whereas all the reſt of the Chrif- 
ks world do, Chriſtian like, communicate. 

her three times in the year; and as they 
aw forth the ſame meritorious death, the ey, 
. ſhew it forth at the ſame ſeaſon, abd like 
brethren fit down at once to the ſame love 
feaſt, 

But, beſides this, the great noiſe that we 
make about theſe occaſions leads our people to 
lay too great a ſtreſs upon them, and to ima». 

ne that there is ſomething meritorious, nay 
that the life of religion lies in hearing a eat. 
number of ſacramental ſermons : they ſe erve 
nearly the ſame ends in our Church, that 
confeſſion and abſolution do among the Pa- 
piſts; our people put on a very demure look. 
fome days before the ſacrament, the gloom 
gradually gathers upon their faces as it ap- 
proaches, and they look like criminals got 18 
to execution when the day is come. Juſt ſo 
may it be ſeen in Popiſh countries, in the 
ſeaſons ſet apart for confeſſion and penance ; 


but in both countries the profeſſed repentance 
F Sos, proves 
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proves only a flaſh of devotion, and as if matters 
were made up with the Deity, and all former 
accounts cleared, the Papiſt ſoon puts off his 

nitential countenance, and the Preſbyterian 
lays by his ſacramental face, and they and we 
in a little time are the fame men that we were 
before. 

And as theſe occaſions make our people lay 
too great a ſtreſs upon the outward means, 
while they neglect the great end of all religion, 
]- mean to better the heart, and reform the 
conduct; ſo they raiſe contention, heart- 
burnings, envy, and factions, among our 
clergy, while they contend for popularity; 
vie with one another who ſhall convene the 

reateſt crowd, and work up the mob to the 
Ficheſ! pitch of enthuſiaſm ; and they often 
ſucceed ſo. well, that they bring the weak 
and ignorant to the very brink of downright 
madneſs. I have ſeen ſcenes of this nature 
that had much more of the fury of the bacha- 
nalia, than the calm, ſerious, fincere devo- 
tion of a Chriſtian ſacrament. It is here that 
the miniſters diſplay that falſe eloquence 

which catches the crowd, and conſiſts in a 
ſtrong voice, a melancholy tone, and thun- 
dering out at random damnation, death, and 
hell, fire, and flames, devils, darkneſs and 
gnaſhing of teeth; any one who has good 
lungs, and can borrow the beggar's cant, and 
the Merry Andrew's action, may become very 
popular, and make a great figure at an occa-. 

Fon; for the contention there is not who ſhall 


reaſon 
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reaſon moſt juſtly, deliver moſt gracefully, or 

direct their diſcourſe in the beſt manner for 
bettering the heart, and reforming the man- 
ners of the audience; but who ſhall appear 
moſt © frantic, cry loudeſt, ſpeak with the 
deepeſt, ſtrangeſt, and moſt hollow tone, 
and be moſt wrapt up in myſtery and ſcho- 
laſtic terms. I have known theſe qualifica- 
tions make nonſenſe triumph over ſenſe, ig- 
norance be preferred to learning, and incohe- 
rent, unintelligible, nay contradictory rhap- 
ſodies, be received with admiration by the 
gazing crowd; while plain, learned, and pi- - 
ous ſermons, delivered with a becoming 
modeſty and ' gravity, have been preach- 
ed almoſt to the empty pews. Quintil- 
lian, aſſigning the reaſons why the igno- 
rant orators were heard with more applauſe 
by the mob than the ingenious and learned, 
paints ſo juſtly the methods by which our 
miniſters contend for popularity at the occa- 
ans, that the paſſage is worth tranſcribing. 
Clamant ubique, et omnia levata (ut ipſi dicunt) 
manu, emugiunt, multo diſcurſu, anbelitu, jac- 
tatione, geſtu, motuque capitis furentes—mire 
ad pullatum circulum facit cum ille eruditus 
modeſtus et efſe, et videri malit—at illi hanc 
vim appellant, qua eſt potius violentia*. The 
art 


„ Quintil. inſt. lib. ii. cap. 12. They always cry loud, 
and See all their diſcourſe in a ſort of extaſy, with a hol- 
low bellowing tone, a frantic action, deep ſighs, furious 
geſtures, violent toſſing of _ arms, = mad-like mo- 


tions 
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art of managing mankind, ſays Mr. Addiſon, 
e. g of quacks in yi, & is only to make 
ſtare a little, to keep up their aſtoniſn- 
ment, and to let nothing be familiar to them; 
this art is perfectly well underſtood; by our 
parſons; for at theſe; occahons they try * 
ſhall make the people ſtare moſt, and ſome- 
times they make them ſtare ſo Dag and ſa.ces: 
Ferne that the poor people turn almoſt ſtark-- 
ring mad. We are damned an hundred: 
times over in one day, and damned too with- 
out any ſort of diſcretion; for moſt of our 
miniſters that I have had occaſion to hear 
ſeem to have embraced, and do certainly pro- 
pagate, Hoadley's notions of the ſacrament 
of the ſupper; and yet they go on damning 
us ſtill, when their maſter ſays, and they 
ſometimes ſay, that the communion is little 
more than a mere ceremony. Poor laymen, I 
own, ought not to preſume to dictate to the 
parſon what notions he is to embrace and teach; 
but I humbly hope that we have a right to ex- 
pect that the parſon be conſiſtent with him 
ſelf, ſo far at leaſt as not to damn us, where. 
at other times he teaches us. that there 1 is no 
danger. ä 
But, as it ĩs not likely that theſe opportu- 
nities of . ſpeaking great and fwelling words * 


tions of their heads. It is wonderful what effect theſe 
things have upon the ſurrounding mob. A man of learni 
ſuits his 1 and action to his ſubject; c ſes ; 
to be modeſt, and to appear ſo. They call this delivering 
their diſcourſe with force, though it be rather with fury. 
*2Pet.ii. 8, | 
will 
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will be given up while men are fo eſump- 
ious ny ſeif-willed, I ſubmit he conſi- 
derution, whether it would not be proper to 
pitch upon the place defigned forthe ſcene of the 
field vreathihg. at leaſt u upon the communion 
Sunday, at a conſiderable diſtance from the 
church: this would draw off the mob, the 
contraſt between the ſolemn action within 
doors, and the comical ſcene without, would 
de leſs ſtriking; the communicants would 
breathe a freer air, they would be leſs diſtract- 
ed in their devotions, have eaſier acceſs to 
come up to the table, or to return to their 
ſeats; and the whole might be tranſacted with 
leſs buſtle and confufii ion, and with more de- 
cency and order. As it is managed at preſent 
it is liker any thing than the adminiſtration 
of the ſupper of our Lord : not a man amongſt 
us would be content with a common meal 
ſerved up in ſuch - confuſion. I am fure 
that it is impoſſible for me, and I believe it is 

very difficult for any one to carry up with 
him that ſedateneſs of ſoul, and, calmneſs of 
thought, that I preſume to think are neceſ- 
ſary when he :porodchek the table of the Lord. 
How ſhould he, when he is forced to wreſtle 
through a. crowd, to puſh and be puſhed, 
ſtunned with a general dabbub, the oi rat- 
tling, the Nike 33 the people ſing- 
ing, the communicants juſtling one another 
in the crowded paſſages, ſome falling, others 
fainting, and in all corners of the church 


hurry, confuſion, and noiſe ? I never ſee our 
C : tables 
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tables & filled up, but it gives me an idea of 
the diſtraction at Babel, ys * * 
of lan be to be felt. ubmit it 
an ao te apoſtle's cenſure of the Corin- 
thian church be not pertinent here, This js 
not to eat the Lord's ſupper Fo | 

Perhaps the communicants ſhould be left 
a little more to their own. meditations ; at 
leaſt, for my own part, I could wiſh that 
while the elements are handing about there 
were obſerved, if it be poſſible, a ſolemn and 
univerſal ſilence, that we might have time 
for our- private devotions, and an opportunity 
to aſł the bleſſing of God upon his: word and 
_ ordinances ; eſpecially as it is either forbidden, 
or become unfaſhionable with us, to do ſo 
when we take our ſeats, or finiſh the ſervice. 
Theſe things I have mentioned, and I ſub- 
mit my thoughts to the wiſdom and candour 
of the rulers of our church, | 


PUBLIC "PRAYER. 


There ſtill remains a very ſolemn and inte- 
reſting part of our worſhip, I mean that of public 
prayer, upon which I beg leave, with all ſub- 
miſſion, to make ſome few remarks, earneſtly 


In the kirks in Scotland they have long tables, at which 
they fit and communicate: they will hold about an hundred 
or more, and when theſe remove to make room for others 

there is the utmoſt 8 — kirk is crowded with 
ſpectators, and one part is ſtruggling to from ta- 
ble, and the other wreſtling to — A. it. ef 

+ 2 Corinth. ii. 20, 


entreating 
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entreating that they may be conſidered with 
calmneſs and impartiality by your reverences 
and the other members of our church ; and 
that, though my ſentiments ſhould not pleaſe, 
yet in charity you will beheve that I wiſh well 
to the Proteſtant cauſe, the intereſt of reli- 
gion, and the purity and peace of the church 
of Scotland. Theſe, I prefume to think, 
would be greatly promoted by the compoſition 
and eſtabliſhment of ſome devout liturgy, or 
form of prayer, for public worſhip. Have 
patience, and hear me out! I was once as 
much prejudiced againſt a propoſal of this na- 
ture as you can be at preſent, and if you will 
conſider the inconvemence that attends our 

eſent way of worſhip as calmly as I think I 
— done, you may perhaps ſee the neceſſity 
and advantages of a form of prayer as clearly 
as I do. | 

I beſeech you then to reflect that our pre- 
ſent extemporary way of worſhip is contrary 
to the practice and opinion of all mankind, in 
all ages, and of all religions; until it was in- 
troduged amidſt the ferment and confuſion of 
the fifteenth century: for before that time, 
whatever was the object of men's worſhip, 
whatever the matter of their prayers, or 
| however widely they differed in the articles of 
their creed, yet they agreed as unanimouſly in 
the uſe of forms of prayer for their public 
warſhip, as they did in the belief of a God. 
Greeks and Romans, the 2 and the Ma- 
hometans, Jews, and Chriſtians, have all 

C4 agreed 
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agreed in this practice. I have often heard 
our Maſs John, honeſt man, urge the univer- 
ſal conſent and opinion of mankind againſt the 
atheiſts as a proof of the exiſtence of a Deity ; 
if this argument be concluſive when applied to 
the firſt and greateſt article of religion, I mean 
the exiſtence of God, ſure it will be ſo too 
with reſpect to the beſt and fitteſt way of 
ew ns him. But what is ſtill more, 


God himſelf preſcibed this way of worſhip to 


the Jews, as in the cafes of murder, when 
the perſon who committed it was unknown; 
of ſuſpicion of adultery; and when the firſt 


fruits were preſented: his ſon our Saviour ho- 


naured this way of worſhip with his preſence, 
for the worſhip of the ſynagogues was by a 
form of prayer; he ſanctified it by his prac- 
tice, for in his agony in the garden he roſe up, 
awakened and rebuked the diſciples, returned to 


the ſame place, repeated the ſame form of words 
three times oyer, and before he expired upon 


the 'croſs he offered up his devotions in the 
words of the XXII. pſalm; he authorized it 
by his command, for our directory for prayer 
informs us that our Lord's prayer is not only 
a pattern for prayer, but itſelf a moſt compre- 
henſiye prayer; ſo that if the command of God 
himſelf, the example, practice, and command 
a his Son, be ſufficient to point out in what 

he would be worſhipped, a form of pray- 
er is pointed out for that purpoſe ; whereas it 


cannot be proved that ever God commanded 
5 W and public prayer; that ever his Son 


| attended 
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attended worſhip performed in that way; that 
ever he practiſed it, or ever commanded 
it; nay I am not certain that there is one 
example of extemporary public prayer in 
all the Bible, at leaſt I am ſure there is not 
an inſtance that will correſpond with our fi- 
tuation, or authoriſe us in the uſe of it, when 
ſo many and ſo great inconveniences do at- 
tend it. | $6 . 5 

We complain, and very juſtly too, that the 
Popiſtr clergy are too aſſuming, and claim a 
ſuperiority over the laity, inconſiſtent with 
the natural rights of mankind, and the relation 
of brethren formed by the covenant of grace; 
pardon me, gentlemen, if I ſay that you claim 
a very extraordinary ſuperiority over the laity 
in the caſe before us; every one of you claims 
an excluſive privilege of manufacturing our 
public prayers, and aſſumes a 75 of making 
us ſay to the Deity whatever he thinks fit. 
In the moſt momentous affair in which we 
can be concerned upon earth we muſt depend 
entirely upon the diſcretion, honeſty and abi 
lity of every private parſon, and take the 
words and matter of our addreſſes to our God 
and Maker, ſuch as he is pleaſed to give, 
without ever ſeeing, examining, or. judging 
for ourſelves. This is really treating us as if 
we were children or fools: we allow that you 
have a right to offer our prayers, and as it is 
not fit that we ſhould all ſpeak, the miniſter 
may be called the mouth of the congregation ; 
but the mouth of the congregation ſhould 
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ſpeak: the mind of the congregation. In our 
congregations the mouth runs before the mind, 
and ſpeaks without giving us any opportunity 
of thinking what we” ought to ſpeak, and 
often fays things that we ſhould certainly re- 
ject, and ſometimes offers petitions that we 
ſhould abſolutely: abhor, had we time calmly 
to examine them. Our mouth leads us into 
the groſs blunder of preſenting our addrefles to 
the Deity firſt, and next judging whether 
they be proper addreſſes after they are offered, 
when we cannot mend what is wrong, or al- 
ter what is improper; we abſurdly begin 
where we ſhould end, for, in the natural or- 
der of things, the congregation ſhould firſt be 
ſatisfied what prayers are proper to be offered, 
and then the miniſter ſhould offer them in 
their name; juſt as a prudent man will think 
before he ſpeaks: but in our admirable plan of 
worſhip the congregation ſpeaks by its mouth, 
before it has conſidered what it is to ſay; that 
is, the parſon offers up the petition, and the 
people may judge of its propriety after it is 
offered, if they pleaſe. e . 
The abſurdity here is ſo glaring that it is 
aſtoniſhing that it eſcapes the 8 of 
the Jaity, and it would not eſcape. them in any 
other inſtance. © Should the ableſt member of 
the houſe of commons: propoſe to offer an ad- 
dreſs to his Majeſty, in the name of the 
houſe, without communicating it to the mem- 
bers, the impropriety would be immediately 
perceived. When the eſtates or counties de- 

ſign 


* 
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fign to addreſs their ſovereign, offer your 
ſervice, and tell them, Pray, gentlemen, 
give yourſelves no trouble about the matter, 
we and our brethren will each of us addreſs 
the King in our own way; truſt the whole 
affair to us; every indiyidual of the cloth is 

more than ſufficient for the undertaking; it 
is your buſineſs to approve of whatever we 
are pleaſed to ſay for you; or at leaſt you 
may conſider how you like the addreſs after 
it has been offered,” Take this advice, and 
try if the laity will be as complaiſant with 
reſpect to the honour of their prince, and the 
concerns of their bodies, as they are with re- 
ſpect to the honour of their God and the inte- 
reſts of their ſouls; yet one would be tempt- 
ed to think, if the common conſent of this 
nation were not againſt the opinion, that the 
laity are as much intereſted in an addreſs to 
the Deity, as in one to the King; and that 
they would be at leaſt as loath to truſt the firſt 
as the laſt to the diſoretion, ability, or ho- 
neſty of every man who chanced to put on a 
black coat, or wear a ſtarched band. But 
the groſſeſt abſurdity will be ſwallowed down 


when it is in faſhion; and, I think, there can 


hardly be a groſſer one than that a gentleman 
ſhould mount the 'pulpit, of whoſe principles 
or diſcretion we have no — at all, 
and that this man ſhould have a right to dic- 
tate the prayers of a whole congregation. If 
we will believe the author of the Characteriſ- 
I | tics, 
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ties x, who ſeems to {peak 1 
there are among you many w princi- 
ples are ver — — 
with the religion of Jeſus; yet theſe men not 
only lead, but even compote, the devotions 
of thy" prople, and make us poor lay-men 
addreſs our Maker upon * Principles that 
they pleaſe. 

f have come from my houſe a found ortho- 
 dox Chriſhan, and have hardly taken my ſeat 
in the arch, 3 I have found myſelf 

, or at one was praying in m 
———— Socinian. JK 
an Arian as to my prayers very often; and, 
in ſhort, there has hardly any whimſical opi- 

nion been broached among the clergy for theſe 
forty years, that I have not ſotme time ot other 
found mixed with my public prayers, though, 
for 'my part, I am a-plain old faſhioned man, 
and content - myſelf with the apoſtles creed. 
Sometimes, indeed, for my heart, I could not 
have told upon what particular principles my 
yets were offered, they were fo excellently 
 evell contrived, and ſo | froe from all narrow no- 

Hions, that they would have ſerved a Jewiſh 
ſynagogue, a + Kidhcnetan moſque, or a con- 

cation of Perſian magi, as Well or better 
than a Chriſtian aſſembly. If the miniſter 
that officiates be a ſceptic, I am made to pray 
like a ſceptic; if an enthuſiaſt, he addreſſes 
God int my name according to his own en- 


* Eccleſiaſtical Ges, publiſhed at Glaſgow, | 
1756. 


thuſiaſtical 


Ul 
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thuſiaſtical notions; when he chances: to* be» 
a factious firebrand, or a keen: party man; 
though, I:be a very peaceable tradeſ man my! 
22 ers breathe faction, my devotions im pub- 
are / flaming with party heat, and tines: 
tured vrithiithe fury of his faction. It1is ell / 
known, that when any diſputes happen, and 
diſterences ariſe among the clergy. in their 
ſynods or aſſemblies, both ſides appeal to hea- 
ven in their publick: prayers, 2 force the 
to appeal with them; we are not! ſups-. 
poſed to have any right to judge for ourſelves 
in theſe. caſes, and what is even worſe, byyan 
unlucky. change / of miniſters, or by ſtopping! 
into another church, I have often been made 
to appeal to heaven —— both 
ſides of the queſtion, and pray for and againſt 
each of the parties in one day: for thbugh- 
our churches: haue the appearance of the ſame 
worſhip, yet, im fact, their wortſhipas as dif- 
ferent as the tempers, principles, and parties 
of the parſont who! manufacture it; and this 
leads the laity. into the dangerous bl under of 
offering contradictory« petitions, and praying” 
at different times, upon principles as oppoſite” 
to one another as light is to darkneſs Ia 
2 uſual thing amongſt us to pray for and 
preſentations; in one week I have 
thanked God- for his decrees of election and 
reprobation in the forenoon, and in the aſter- 
noon offered nay: humble thanks that all men 
have equal acceſs to ſalvation, by faith and 
virtue. In a word, there is no party, nor 
| 8 | different 


= Wr 


different principle, among our clergy with re- 
ſpe& to which I have not been made to play 
faſt and looſe with the Deity, to aſk what I 
did not want, and to pray againſt what I 
moſt earneſtly wiſhed for. This we call 
worſhipping God ! but did we deal fo with 
our fellow men, they would call it mockery, 
and take it as a groſs affront : I cannot help 
thinking, gentlemen, that this will appear 
even to yourſelves hard treatment of the laity, 
and that you will acknowledge, that their 
judgment ought not to be ſo entirely made a 
property of, as to oblige them to have their 
publick worſhip offered upon what principles 
the parſon pleaſes to eſpouſe; or upon oppo- 


ſite principles, as the miniſter for the time is 


of this or the other party. One of your cloth 
complains that we betray a viſible impa- 
tience till prayer be over : Is it any wonder if 
we do? for as it is managed at preſent, prayer 
is to us a very dangerous part of worſhip ; 
for, as that judicious gentleman obſerves, A 
great deal more, a vaſt deal more, depends upon 
aur performance of this duty with j; and 
opriety, than moſt people ſeem to be aware of; 
hey who are aware of this cannot help be- 
ing impatient and uneaſy, when a duty of 
ſuch vaſt importance 1s truſted to every indi- 
vidual of the clergy, and they who ſeldom 
think of its nature or importance will always 
eſteem it a dry and lifeleſs part of our ſervice, 


| ' * Mr, Fardye's education by publick inflitutions. 
| | ; CLERICAL 
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J am apt to think, that it is 1 
happy for our laity that they only hear 
prayer as they do ſermons, and cannot, I 
believe, as it is at preſent performed, or — 
leaſt J am ſure do not join in it, for th 
it be criminal not to worſhip God in publick, 
yet it ſeems to be as great if not a greater? 
crime to offer an irrational worſfip, to inſult 
him with contradictory petitions with miniſ- 
ters of oppoſite parties, and to have our de- 
votions tinctured with the ſpirit of a 
the wild dreams of enthuſiaſts, the dange 
notions of ſceptics, and the abſurd folli c 
men whoſe heads are filled with vapours aud 
whims. Though theſe ſhould ſometimes be 
mixed with your diſcourſes, the * and ' 
danger would not be half ſo great. If they 
did not inſtru&, they might Dads and We 
needed not embrace your notions unleſs we- 
pleaſed ; eur own reaſon might reſiſt; or ſome 
approved printed {ſermons might expet the 
poiſon. But when they are wrought into 
our publick prayers, there remains no re- 
medy ; we muſt take theſe as you are pleaſed 
to give them, or go away without PUB” 
worthip. —© 

The popiſh clergy indeed put a great hard- 
ſhip upon the laity, by offering their prayers 
in an unknown tongue; but though the hard- 
ſhip be great, it admits of ſome remedies; 
a may er their prayers med. into 
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their reſpective languages, they may have 
them explained by thoſe that . the 
language, and conſtant uſe of the ſame forms 
may in time enable them to annex proper 
ideas to the words; but the hardſhip put upon 
us admits of no remedy; we muſt offer what 
prayers every clergyman pleaſes, we muſt un- 
derſtand them the beſt way we can, we muſt 
pick. up the words as we can catch them, 
— to the ſtrength of your voices, the 
dltinaneſs of your. pronunciation, and the 
largeneſs of the church: the fall of a bible, 
the opening of a ſeat, or a cough in any cor- 
ner of the church, will loſe us half a ſentence, 
and yet if we would pray with the underſtand- 
ing, we muſt collect the ſeveral parts of the 
ſentence, ſupply the words that are loſt, com- - 
pare it with what went before, examine, ap- 
prove, and offer it; and this muſt be all done 
in a breath, 1 queſtion whether the parſon 
could perform this taſk himſelf, and I am con- 
vinced. n it is impoſſible for the ſlow and 
1 part of the audience; eſpecially as 
— of — ſpeak ſo faſt, that- we cannot. 
keep pace with you barely i in bearing, what 
you fay ; others deliver ſo ſlowly, that our 
memories cannot ſerve us to collect the ſeveral 
parts of the ſentence ; ſome are ſo fond of 
new and learned words, that one half of the 
congregation cannot know their meaning, 
and many of you have ſuch a perplexed, in- 
tricate way of expreſſing yourſelves, that we 
find it impoſſible to diſcover the import of 


your petitions ; and * would find this a 
difficult 


/ 
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difficult taſk, though we had an opportunity 


to conſider them at leiſure in our cloſets. 

So that, putting all theſe difficulties toge- 
ther, I imagine that it will appear that he 
laity of the kirk of Scotland he under greater 
hardſhips with reſpe& to publick worſhip 

1 than the laity of any church upon earth; and 
this hardſhip is made ſtill more galling to thoſe 
who have ſenſe enough to feel it by the 
pompous harangues that we are ws 209; [4 
entertained with upon the privileges that we 

poſſeſs above other Chriſtians, the religious 
liberty we enjoy, and the ſingular purity of 
our worſhip. Sure, gentlemen, you muſt 

W\ | mean yourſefves when you aſcribe theſe great 

bleſſings to our church, or you inſult us in 
the moſt cruel manner. If you mean that you 
enjoy great privileges, and a moſt extenfive 
liberty, it is very true, for you pray what 
you pleaſe, you ſing what you pleaſe, you 
Nl, teach what you pleaſe, and our whole publick 
worſhip is ſo much of your own manufactur- 
ing, that there can hardly be found room for 
a verſe or two of ſcripture, and theſe you 
chooſe as you pleaſe. In a word, every parith 
miniſter is a little pope, ſubje& to none but a 
eneral council, and, like the great pope, not 
| ſabjeRt to that but when he pleaſes: for it 
ſeems to be a point as much diſputed in the 
preſbyterian church, whether a miniſter is 
obliged to ſubmit to the ſentence of a general 
aſſembly, as it is in the popiſh whether his 
Holineſs ought to yield obedience to a general 
ts 9 | council. 
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council. So that it muſt be acknowledged, 
that you enjoy very great privileges, and a 
moſt extenſive liberty. But, pray, what pri- 
vileges do we enjoy when one man's judg- 
ment preſcribes to a whole pariſh? when we 
muſt pray for or againſt whatever party the 
parſon pleaſes? offer our devotions according 
to the religious or political principles that the 
miniſter Br the 'time chooſes to embrace ? 
ſhift fides as your humours change, and ad- 
dreſs our God as Arians, Socinians, or ſcep- 


ticks, as the gentleman in the pulpit is in- 


clined ?!——Sure, if our civil liberty were not 
ſomething more ſubſtantial, we would be the 
greateſt ſlaves in Europe Again, what 
purity can there poſhbly be in our worſhip 
when the paſſions, prejudices, and whimſical 
opinions of every miniſter may and do mix 
with it? I have always been at a.loſs to deter- 
mine whethey your confidence in entertaining 
us with ſuch harangues, and your power of 
face in keeping your countenances, and ſtifling 
the laugh, or our ſtupidity in not perceiving 
the grols affront, and patience in not reſenting 
it, were moſt to be admired. I cannot ima- 
ine that you are fo weak as to think with 
the bulk of our people, that our worſhip muſt) 
of conſequence be pure if it be different 
from the practice of the church of Rome ; 
and that we can only err upon the fide of 
ſuperſtition. If this be your opinion, it 
reſembles the conduct of ſome Germans of 


whom I have read; who, for fear of the 
| Roman 
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Roman army, ran into a river and were 
drowned. Juſt ſo the greateſt part of our 
people, for I believe better things of you, 
conclude that our worſhip muſt be pure if we 
do not worſhip images, pray to ſaints, or 
adore the Virgin Mary; though it be mixed 
with the whimſical notions, enthuſiaſtic opi- 
nions, and filly noſtrums, of every quack 
doctor in divinity. It would be happy if you 
would content yourſelves with infulting the 
people only with ſuch harangues; but you 
often make'them inſult their God, or at leaſt 
you do it in their names, by thanking him 
for eſtabliſhing a pure worſhip which he did 
not eſtabliſh; a worſhip which cannot poſſibly 
be pure; and which, even in your own opi- 
nion, is not pure; for if the moderate party 
conſiſts of ſuch miniſters as the author of the 
Characteriſticks *, who is ſaid to be one of 
your order, has repreſented them to the 
world, God have mercy upon the ſouls 
committed to their care! and may the Al- 
mighty pity and relieve the congregations 
whoſe devotions they compoſe, dictate, and 
offer. Yet in all probability, if, the moderate 
men were to write chara&eriſticks, they would 
give us as forbidding a picture of the party 
that our author is pleaſed to call orthodox. 
What then muſt become of us poor lay-men, 
whoſe ſouls are bandied about between the 
factions, and our prayers offered ſometimes 
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upon the principles of the one, and ſometimes 
upon the principles of the other? would it 
not be happy for us that we had ſome pious, 
primitive form of prayer that would fecure 
the purity and reaſonableneſs of our prayers, 
let the miniſter's private opinions be what they 
would? As things are at prefent, it is im- 
poſſible that our {ſervice can either be reaſon- 
able, perfect, or pure, unleſs we can ſup- 
poſe that our church has a privilege which 
no church upon earth ever had or ever claims 
ed: I mean, that no weak or whimſical mi- 
niſter, no factious firebrand, no ſceptic or 
enthuſiaſt, can mount our pulpits; or that, 
after men of theſe characters get into them, 

they wall pray better than they are able, up- 
on principles that they do not believe; or 
with a calmneſs which they do not poſſeſs. 
Now ſuppoſing that there are only an hun- 
dred * of our miniſters, of ſome or other of 
the above characters, and that one with an- 
other each of them has 500 fouls under his 
charge, there will be 50, ooo perſons in 
Scotland whe never worſhip God in public 
in the way of his own appointment, and 
whoſe public worſhip muſt be dangerous to 
themſelves, and unacceptable to the Deity. 


- Where muſt the blood of theſe poor people 
fall, but upon the rulers of our church, 


This is not an unreaſonable calculation in theſe lat» 
ter ages, conſidering that there was one of twelve who 
proved a traitor, even when our Lord was viſibly preſent 
with his church. | 


who, 
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who, though they have found by fatal expo: 
rience that all the ſubſcriptions 4 the world- 
will not hinder men of pernicious principles 
from creeping into the church, yet will not 
take the only effectual method to n 
hom from doing miſchief there ? 


INCONVENIENCIES OF EXTEMPORARY 
| WOREHIP, 


But, beſides the injuſtice of ing 1 to 
yourſelves a right to diate to us what pray- 
ers you pleaſe, beſides the abſurdity. of mak». 
ing us offer contradictory petitions, Sr leav- 
ing our public worſhip expoſed to the whims 
and follies of the ſceptic and enthuſiaſt, there 
are many other inconveniencies that attend 
our preſent method. | 

1, It is a queſtion, whether the laity can 
join at all in our public prayers; for we muſt 
either ſuppoſe that they go along with the 
miniſter, offering every word as he utters it, 
or wait until he has finiſhed the ſentence, 
and then examine it, and give their aflent. 
If the firſt be their method, it is evident that 
they place an abſurd and dan erous confidence 
in the honeſty and ability of the parſon, and 
embrace in their prayers all the whimſical 
notions and pernicious principles that he 
chance to mix with them; and further, that 
many of them wall, like parrots, talk what 
— do not underſtand, ſince many words 
will occur, whoſe meaning and importance 
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they are not able all at once to conceive. At 
leaſt I find it ſo with myſelf. Perhaps our 
people may be inſpired with more than ordi- 
nary penetration in the time of prayer, but 
at other times I find it difficult enough to 
make many of them comprehend an ordinary 
meſſage, delivered in the plaineſt words that 
I can pofhbly find; and, after repeating it 
over and over again,: have the mortification 
to find that they nuſunderſtand me, though 
the whole meſſage does not exceed two ſen- 
tences. That theſe men ſhould underſtand 
all the expreſſions in an extemporary prayer, 
and with their underſtandings and judgments 
keep pace with the miniſter for half an hour 
or twenty minutes, to me appears impoſſible, 
and I believe will weak even to you, very 
miraculous, But ſuppoſe that our people 
wait till the miniſter has finiſhed the ſen- 
tence, and then compare the ſeveral parts, 
examine the whole, and give their affent, 
God knows how unfit many of them are for 
this taſk ; but let them be ever fo fit, if a 
word be loſt, if one occurs whoſe meaning 
they do not underſtand, or if the arrange- 
ment of the words be perplexed, it is evident 
that they cannot. give a rational affent : and 
if they take time to examine what may be 
ſuſpicious, to ſupply what is loſt, or to un- 
Travel what is perplexed, let them be as quick 
-as they will, the ſubſequent ſentence will be 
loſt. I do not indeed ſuppoſe that the bulk 
of our congregations ever dreamt of theſe 
= | * difficulties, 
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difficulties, becauſe they give themſelves no 
trouble about underſtanding, examining, or 
afſenting ; but content themſelves with be- 
ing humble hearers, and perhaps in all their 
lives never once gave a 1incere and rational 
amen to public prayers; though hearing an- 
other pray, and joining in prayer, be very 
different things. | 

H. Another inconvenience that attends our 
way of worſhip is, that young gentlemen juſt 
come from the univerſities, Bal fraught with 
philoſophy, and fond of ſhewing their learn- 
ing, very injudiciouſly vent their notions in 
our public prayers. A young ſpruce gentleman 
the other Sunday converted us in an inſtant 
from plain country people into profound philo- 
ſophers, and theſe too of the dogmatical kind; 
for we told God Almighty many things con- 
cerning his own works which the learned 
gentleman, it ſeems, thought he did not know 
before; many things that we neither under- 
ſtood, nor believed: we travelled ſo high that 
our heads began to turn ; and, after all, loſt. 
our gentleman, for fifteen minutes, amon 
things that he called vortices, and began in 
to ſuſpect that he was ſwallowed up by them, 
or had gone where Milton tells us all vain and 
.empty things go, | | 

| Up whirled aloft, — 25 
Fly o'er the backſide of the world far off, 


Into a limbo large and broad, ſince call'd 
The paradiſe of fools . 


„Milt. Parad. Loft, book iii. pe 498+ = 25, 
20-0, Whether 
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Whether he viſited that place or not, we cans 
not tell, but we found him at laſt upon earth 
 chacing a mole. Had he been pleaſed to tell 
us theſe things, ſtript of their philoſophic garb, 
in a ſermon, ſome of them might have been 
entertaining, ſome of them uſeful, and moſt 
of them tolerable ; but to make us inform the 
Deity of things that we neither knew nor be- 
lieved, and, as it were, inſtru& our Maker in 
the nature, beauty, and order, of his own 
works, I humbly think was imprudent and 
preſumptuous. However he made a ſhift, by 
new-coined words and terms of art, to be far 
above the reach of our underſtandings ; and ta 
pray with him we muſt have read Euclid, 
ſtudied Newton's works more than our bibles, 
and brought half a dozen of dictionaries ta 
church with us to help us to the meaning of 
his words. The gentleman however obtained 
his end; the people ſtared, and when they 
came out concluded that he was admirably 
learned, and that none was ſo fit to be their 
miniſter. Upon this whim they vigorouſly 
oppoſe the ſettlement of a pious and prudent 
gentleman, preſented to the charge by the 
patron, and are moſt piouſly ſupported in their 
wiſe oppoſition by a ſet of the clergy, I ſuppoſe, 
for conſcience fake. But I beg pardon ; dis. 
greſſion is a fault, My buſineſs is only with 
our public worſhip; and I flatter. myſelf that 
you will own that upon that Sunday it.was 
but poorly performed ; yet ſuch farces as theſe 
we are often forced to bear with ; bur; 
T2 0 
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of the humble expreſſions of penitents, the 
conciſe petitions of poor mortals, and the 
grateful thankſgivi of rational creatures, 
to their mercifu „our prayers frequently 
conſiſt of the fooliſh oſtentation of learning, 
and the harſh jargon of hard words. 

III. Neither does our worſhip ſuffer more 
by the oſtentatious folly and pedantic humour 
of our young domrnies, than by the natural 
and neceſſary decays of the invention, memory, 
and judgment, of our aged miniſters ; for ag 
the clergy are foohſh enqugh to vie in the ex- 
penees of dreſs, table, and equipage, with the 
landed gentlemen, moſt of them are unable, 
and all of them are unwilling,” to call an aſ- 
ſiſtant, as long as they are able to creep up to a 
pulpit, and prattle out ſomething like a pray- 
er; ſo that 1 will frequently find a man 
inventing and dictating the devotions of a gon- 
gregation, who is ſuperannuated to all the 
other affairs of life. This man, it ſeems, has 
a right to make us addreſs our Maker in What 
manner, and with what words, he thinks 

oper; though in common converſation we 
cannot help perceiving that his memory has 
loſt its ſtrength, that his underſtanding is 
decayed, and all the powers of his mind are 
fadly declined, It would perhaps he cruel to 
give inſtances of the blunders, blaſphemy, and 
- nonſenſe, that have been mixed with our pray- 

ers by this misfortune, though many inſtances 
might be produced; but it is, I humbly think, 
more cruel, and highly unreaſonable, to put 
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the aged miniſters under the neceſſity of ex- 
poſing their weakneſs, and diſhonouring the 
ſervice of their Maker, and the laity under 
the hardſhip either of offering nonſenſe or 
blaſphemy, inſtead of pious, ardent, and ex- 
preſſive prayers, or of reducing their miniſter 
to want and beggary in his old age, by forc- 
ing him to call an aſſiſtant, whether he can 
maintain him or not; eſpecially as all danger 
might be prevented, and all deficiencies ſup- 
plied, by compoſing and eſtabliſhing a pious 
form of prayer; for he might read a prayer 
very devoutly and diſtinctly, when he can- 
not invent readily, or dictate an extemporary 
prayer to the 1 with propriety and 
judgment; or if he chanced to blunder, or, 
pronounce indiſtinctly, having the form before 
us we could eaſily ſupply the defects; we 
could much better put up with trifling in his 
ſermons, and patiently hear him prattle about 
his ſubject and about it, becauſe we could 
ſupply our loſs,” in ſome meaſure, by reading 
ſome of the beſt ſermons ourſelves, or to our 
families; but public prayer is a matter of that 
importance, that there is no poſſibility of ſup- 
plying it by our own induſtry ; no rectifying 
miſtakes after the prayer 1s offered ; and no 
poſſibility of preventing very groſs and dan- 
gerous blunders, while we perform this part 
of our worſhip after the preſent method: for 
though our aged miniſters ſhould retain all 
the powers of their minds to the laſt, which 
is not the caſe with one in an hundred; 
5 ER though 
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though they ſhou 8 able to invent F 
ry petitions with propriety, yet, as the 
_— —_— body 5 4 i; iopoſtitls 
that they can expreſs them with that ſtrength 
of voice and diſtinctneſs of pronunciation, 
which are neceflary to us, before we can 
give a rational aflent, if we can at all give a 
rational aſſent to prayers that we have never 
examined, no, nor yet the miniſter himſelf, 
The weak voice, the trembling- body, the 
want of teeth, and other infirmities incident 
to old age, do often render the pronunciation 
ſo indiſtinct, that in our preſent way of 
worſhip one half of the congregation is at as 
great a loſs as if the gentleman prayed in an 
unknown tongue; or at moſt they can only 
piek up a word here and there without any 
connexion, Let us ſuppoſe that among more 
than a thouſand miniſters there are only eigh- 
ty whoſe underſtandings or bodily organs are 
thus decayed, and that one with another 
each of them has 500 fouls under his charge; 
it would be a misfortune to thoſe who are 
under the care of the firſt if they did join in 
the public worſhip as it 1s performed amongſt 
them, and they who are under the care of 
the laſt cannot poſſibly do it ; ſo that there 
| muſt be in Scotland at leaſt 40,090 perſons 
who are debarred from the moſt eſſential part 
of public worſhip by the old age of our mi- 
niſters, joined with the abſurdity of our pre- 
ſent plan; to which, if we add the 50,000 
I mentioned before, there will be ninety 
| _ thouſand 
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thouſand perſons in this nation who cannot 
worſhip God at all in public, or worſhip him 


in a way unworthy of him, and dangerous 


to themſelves, whoſe blood muſt be crying 


to heaven againft the rulers of our church. 
For whether the aboye calculations be allow- 


ed to be juſt or not, there muſt certainly be 


a very conſiderable number of our brethren. 
in this diſtreſſed ſituation ; unleſs we ſuppoſe, 
contrary to known matter of fact, that the 
miniſters of our church are not ſubject to the 
ſame infirmities of body and mind that other 
men are ſubjected to; and that they are ſe- 
cured, by ſome ſecret infallibility, from em- 
bracing enthuſiaſtical or ſceptical opinions. 
IV. But further: our worſhip, as it is 
performed at preſent, is not only corrupted 
by the contrary petitions of contending par- 


ties; not only tinctured with the heats and 


animoſities that ariſe in ſynods and aſſemblies; 
not only mixed with the whimſical opinions 


and pernicious principles of libertines and en- 
thuſiaſts that climb up into our pulpits; not 
only rendered obſcure and contemptible by 


the pedantry and affected learning of the 
younger, and the weakneſſes of mind and 
body of our older minifters ; but frequently 
interlaid with ill-timed compliments to the 
great, or the miniſter's favourites, and the 
groſſeſt abuſes of thoſe who have the miſ- 
Pregne to be out of favour, I conld produce 
numerous inſtances of both, and, were it 


not an invidious taſk, point out the perſons, 


places, 
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Places, and times. Upon the marriage of a 
certain noble peer in this nation, the parſon 
carried his compliments ſo far in the public 
prayers, that he exceeded all bounds of de- 
cency, and made his female hearers bluſh 
and I would bluth to repeat to the rulers of our 
church in a letter the expreſſions that he made 
ow of to the God of heaven and earth in the 
of a congregation : ſo extravagant and 
ill choſen were bis words, that wer, eo] was 
forced to direct the clergyman and entregt him 
to forbear his rude petitions. A miniſter, 
even in one of our royal burghs, obſerving a 
young gentleman, ſan to one of the magiſ- 
trates, in church, after a journey to London, 
made all the congregation thank God that he 
had brought back their friends from foreign 
lands. Moſt men, I preſume, will remember 
how groſsly the royal commander of his Ma- 
y's forces during the laſt war was abuſed 
y having his praiſes wrought into our public 
prayers by rough and unſkilful hands. Some 
allowances, I own, are to be made for the 
clergy in this inſtance; the augmentation 
ſcheme was then in agitation, and the weaker 
part of them fooliſhly thought that this would 
pave the way for it. Pe; 
V. On the other hand, he muſt be a great 
ſtranger in our congregations, or very heed- 
leſs when he comes there, who has not ob- 
ſerved that ſometimes a ' well-meant zeal, 
and ſometimes too warm an attachment to 
party 9 with reſpe& ta * 
7705 j 
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jects, and private reſentments too, have 
taught miniſters of keen paſſions to uſe ſeve- 
ral expreſſions, not only inconſiſtent with the 
charity of Chriſtians, but even with the hu- 
manity of men. Yex them in thy wrath and 
| plead with them in thy diſpleaſure through all 
eternity, was the unchriſtian petition of Mr. 
with reſpect to papiſts > Pour down 
the vials of thy wrath upon them, and burn 
their fleſh with fire, was Mr. C—'s ungene- 
rous with. Nothing but heat of zeal and 
hurry of paſſion could have dictated theſe pe+ 
titions, and I am far from thinking that many 
of our miniſters ſuffer themſelves to be driven 
to ſo great lengths. But all of them are ſub- 
ject to paſſions, and what is left to the diſ- 
cretion of the miniſter, is left alſo to the in- 
diſcretion and paſſions of the man; and we 
frequently find the two laſt where the firſt 
was deſigned to take place. Many inſtances 
could be given of the ill-timed flattery of 
friends and unchriſtian expreſſions with reſpect 
to enemies, that have been vented iti our 
publick prayers ; but I am tender of the repu- 
tation of the clergy, and do not chooſe to ex- 
ſe. their errors farther than is abſolutely - 
wee. to ſhew the danger and abſurdity of 
our preſent way of worſhip, and to perſuade 
them to recover and ſecure its purity and de- 
cency ; and therefore, I humbly entreat you 
to confider whether the ill-timed, ill- choſen 
compliments of ſycophants upon the one 
hand, and the 2 expreſſions of keen 


zealots 
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zealots upon the other, do not render our pub- 
lick worſhip contemptible and dangerous; and 
whether there be any thing ſo likely to pre- 
vent them from indulging their humours, to 
the diſhonour of God, and diſgrace of reli- 
gion, as ſome well choſen pious public form 
of prayer. * ETA 

VI. After flattery we may mention poli- 
- ticks, in which our miniſters will be dabbling; 
in ſpite of grace, nature, and common ſenſe, 
as another very fruitful ſource of blunders in 
our publick worſhip : few of them have genius; 
fewer ſtill have ſufficient intelligence, and all 
of them are at too great a diſtance from the ſeaf 
of government, to comprehend the ſecret in- 
trigues.of courts, or to perceive, in ſpite of 
the varniſh by which they are diſgurſed, the 
real views of parties; yet all of them will be 
meddling, and in every diſpute our prayers 
muſt take a ſide, and the poor lay-men muſt 
addreſs their Maker, ſometimes upon the 
faith of a fooliſh rumour, and often upon the 
credit of a common newſpaper : to ſay no- 
thing of the times very wittily, but very truly, 
deſcribed by Butler in his Hudibras, , D 


When goſpel trumpeter ſurrounded 
With long-ear'd rout, to battle ſounded, 
And pulpit drum eccleſiaſtick | 
Was beat by fiſt inſtead of a ſtick ; 


not, I ſay, to mention thoſe days, whoſe hiſ- 
tory will be an eternal diſgrace to our reli- 
gion, and would furniſh as many inſtances of 
| | nonſenſe 
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_. nonſenſe and blaſphemy, vented in our publick 


ayers, as would be ſufficient to fill up a 
— volume, even in latter days politicks 
have introduced very groſs abſurdities into our 
public ſervice. I am not yet an old man, and 
I remethber to have been made to pray that 
God would pull down the bloody houſe of Auf- 


Tria: during the laſt war, I earneſtly begged 


that he would build it up; now I begin to 
ive broad hints, that I would have it pulled 
wn again, and am expecting every Sunday 
to be made to defire it in a formal manner. 


The intereſts and leagues of the ſtate of Eu- 


rope ſhift ſo frequently, that we are often 
flung out in our prayers, and pray for our 


enemies as if they were our friends, and 


againſt our friends as if they were enemies. 
Would our · miniſters be contented 3 — 
in general for our friends, and agai 
. of our enemies, we ſhould prot 
be wrong ; but they chooſe to mention whom 
they mean, leſt omniſcient wiſdom ſhould 
miſtake, or, at leaſt, that their people may 
know that they are great politicians, and very 
zealous for the publick good. Many a time 
have I thanked God for giving us glorious 
victories, when we have been ſhamefully beat ; 


-for inſpiring courage into our troops when 


they have run away; for ſucceſs. granted to 
our arms, in battles that were never fought ; 
and for deliverances from plots that were 
never formed. Our publick worſhip, in the 
preſent way, has always been, and will al- 
r ways 
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ways be tiactured with the ſpirit of party, and 
made the property of faction, in church and 
ſtate, When the famous Cambuſlang conver- 
Non was going on, I ſhall never forget it, one 
Sunday morning I was made to thank God 

for the e Th of his powet in that 
converſion, and entreat' him to continue the 
great work that he 87 Mey gun, in the * 
noon, by an unluckly e of miniſters, 1 
Was ot. to pray, PI put a ſtop 
to the deluſions of Al devil, by which the 
ignorant and ſimple were deceived, and give 
us grace to reſiſt that ſpirit of enthuſiaſm that 
had gone out info our land: thus what I 
aſcribed to God in the morning, I aſcribed to 
the devil in the afternoon, and what I had 
requeſted God. to promote, I requeſted him 
too, to give me grace to reſiſt, I prayed long 
and earneſtly wic Wal pole's enemies, before 
their intrigues and my prayers could pull 
him down, and when he fell, I was made to 
thank God for the great deliverance ; though 
it was ſoon diſcovered, that it was nothing 
more but a ſtruggle for power between pat- 
ties, and a matter of no moment to me or 
my country Which of the parties was in or 
out ; however, all ranks contributed ſome- 
thing to raiſe the clamour; the mob made 
| bonhres, the magiſtrates rung bells, the mi- 
niſters gave their prayers, and the mountain 
brous ht forth a — þ 
VII. Nay, I have known the private piques 


and little quarrels between the parſon and his 
| * | neighbours 
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neighbours introduced into our publick wor- 
ſhip, and made a part of our prayers; even 
when the parſon was the firſt aggreflor, he 
had the aſſurance to complain to God, as he 
called it, and what was ſtill more unreaſon- 
able, made his pariſhioners complain with him, 
or at leaſt, he complained, in their names, 
though moſt of them were very ſenſible that 
he himfelf had done the injuſtice; how his 
complaints were received in heaven I cannot 
tell, but I know that they had their effects 
upon earth, for his antagoniſt, unable to bear 
the ſtaring of the congregatian every Lord's- 
day, was forced to fit down under the injuſ- 
tice. It is hard to determine in this reſpect, 
whether you have the meaneſt opinion of 
ur God or your hearers, for it ſeems you 
think that both are obliged to ſhift ſides as 
you are pleaſed to direct them, and, right or 
wrong, be ſtill of the party which the parſon 
for the time thinks fit to embrace. That you 
thould treat the laity with ſo great contempt 
in this caſe is not ſo ſurpriſing, as you may 
be convinced, from long experience, that they 
will ſwallow down the groſſeſt abſurdities in 
their publick prayers, and truſt the propriety 
of their worſhip upon Sunday to the diſcre- 
tion and ability of a man, whoſe. folly and 
weakneſs perhaps they laugh at all the week. 
But I own it is amazing that you can uſe 
ſuch freedom with the Deity, to deſire him to 
do and undo as the fancy ſtrikes you, or your 
deſigns chance to alter. +a S 


VIII. Our 
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1 Prayers are for the möſt 
hiftoritat, and feem rather defign 
üct the cot egation, than to confels 
cher firs, Expr cheit wants, of offer thei 
teful thari ankſpivitigs. I do not at all fup- 
TP that you ire ignorant, as our people 
to be, of the difference between preach- 
" af and pra yiug; or that you are not ſenſi- 
n a ve good ſermon will make but 4 
bad 15 5 but F'cantiot > thinkin 


rern 


ip we 8, as Wen e at and Ars. 
ner of'a ſermon as flible ; - Of, knowing that 
many of your people judge of the pfo pricey 
and excellency of a prayer” oy vs length 
come up to the S dard you are 
forced to fill up a gap with what materials 
come firſt to hand; and this J am more apt to 
believe to be the caſe, becauſe we mere 
find half à dozen of ſentences from ſeripture 
pouted into our prayers all at once, winde 
the leaſt connexion among themſelves, or the 
leaſt relation to what went before, or follows 
after; ahd frequently too without the leaſt 
affinity to any of the x 20 of prayer. What Mr. 
F my aut 5 that certain * happy irre- 
in our lick prayers, which he is 
eaſed to recommend, I profeſs I know not; 
t I know very well that there is a cettaitl 


unhappy irregularity in moſt of ours, that ren- 
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ders them very improper for publick worſhip. 
The ſeveral parts of prayer are moſt abſurdly 
confounded, though they require very diffe- 
rent diſpoſitions of heart; confeſſion is jumbled 
with thankſgiving ; petition is mixed with nar- 
ration; and ſometimes we have all the parts 
of prayer in one ſingle ſentence. By theſe 
means the mind is held in ſuſpenſe, and cannot 
ſettle to that humility, conviction, and ſorrow, 
that ought to attend confeſſion ; nor is it raiſed 
to that warm gratitude, and ardent love, that 
- ought to enliven our thankſgivings; neither 
is it filled with that ſenſe of, dependance, nor 
formed to that ſerious earneſtneſs and lively 
faith, with which our petitions ought to be 

„„ e TI Hr 
IX. Inſtead of theſe, amuſed with the no- 
velty of expreſſion, and diſtracted with the 
quick and irregular ſucceſſions of the ſeveral 
parts of prayer, it fluctuates between theſe 
ſenſations, and feels not much of either. 
When all the powers of the ſoul ſhould be 
employed in their proper places, and making 
their greateſt efforts to offer a ſpiritual worſhip 
to the Father of ſpirits, our curioſity is only 
awake, and we are liſtening to a prayer no 
otherways than we do to a ſermon. I would 
beg leave further to obſerve, that our extem- 
orary worſhip in the church produces very 
effects with reſpect to our worthip in our 
families; for as praying to God extempore is 
the prevailing faſhion, and as our people are 
taught to defviſe worſhip offered by a , | 
5 


. 
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© thoſe of them who want memory, learning, 
and invention, to expreſs themſelves extem- 
pore with propriety, and have modeſty to be 
aſhamed of indecent expreſſions, and reflection 
to think of the danger of unreaſonable and un- 
chriſtian petitions, never pray with their fa- 
milies at all. On the other hand, when ig- 
norance and ſelf-ſufficiency meet in the maſter 
of a family, their worſhip of conſequence is a 
miſerable mixture of nonſenſe, error; and blaſ- 
phemy. The moſt ignorant are always the moſt 
preſuming ; and the leſs ſenſe that a man has 
of the nature and importance of prayer, the 
more readily will he venture upon extemporary 
worſhip. In fa& it is true that many of our 
people who can hardly repeat their creed, and 
know very little more of their religion than a 
few hard words that they have gleaned out of 
our catechiſms, imitate our parſons in praying 
extempore ; and approach their Maker with as 
great familiarity as they would do their neigh- 
bour, and with much leſs reſpe& and reyerence 
than they dare treat their laird. Good God! 
what pitiful ſcenes have I ſeen of this kind 
What rude and thocking exprefhons, what 
blaſphemous petitions have I heard! How of- 
ten have I trembled when the ignorant and 

oud enthufiaſt kneeled down with his family 
bo his extemporary worſhip ! How often have 
I ſhuddered at the whimfical notions that he 
wrought into our prayers, the inſolent and 
unchriſtian expreſſions which he uſed, and the 


nonſenſe that he offered in our name. How 
| K'3 often 


/ 
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often has my heart bled in ſecret for the {ad 
fituation of many miſerable families, who, by 
our unhappy attachment to extemporary.pray- 
er, either want family worſhip altogether, or 
offer their worſhip in ſuch a manner as diſfio- 


nours God, diſgraces religion, and is very 
dangerous to themſelves! But I would very 
far exceed the bounds of a letter, and I am 
afraid weary out your patience, if I ſnould 
endeavour to lay before you all the inconveni ; 
ences that attend our preſent way of worthip ; 
and, I flatter myſelf, if you will add to theſe 
already taken notice of the blunders of 1gno- 
Trance, the flights of vanity, the needleſs filly 
repetitions, the unguarded expreſſions, and 
the childiſh thoughts that are mixed with our 
prayers, and muſt be mixed with them, unleſs 
you can ſuppoſe that all our miniſters are men 
of the greateſt abilities, elocution, and pru- 
dence, you will ſee, that our preſent way of 
worſhip is defective, unreaſonable, and dan- 
| coy and that the hardſhips that the laity 
ur under, and the danger to which they 
are expoſed, can only be removed by ſome de+ 
vout and approved form of prayer. 


CAvILS REFUTED. 


To ſupport the preſent abſurd practice, to 
make the laity . down with the 00 | 
juſtice done them, and to. blind their eyes that 
they may not perceive the diſadvantages that 
they labour under, and the danger to 8 

| they 
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they are expoſed, it has been ſaid that a form 
of prayer will limit the inſpiration of the Spi- 
rit; that it deadens the devotion of the peo- 
i ple; that all the wants of a Chriſtian congre- 
2 cannot be expreſſed by a form: and 
have been ſo fooliſh as to ſay that it is 
unlawful to worſhip by a form of prayer. 
Will you pardon my preſumption, and hear 
me with patience, it 1 humbly offer m 
thoughts upon theſe heads: I hope you will. 
As to the firſt, I might boldly appeal to your 
own conſciences, and aſk you, In the name of 
God, Do you believe that you are mſpired?. 
Have you indeed ſo mean an opinion of the un- 
der landing and judgment of the laity, as 10 
imagine any of them, who think at all, 
can ever be brought to believe that the prayers. 
we commonly hear are dilated by the Holy 
Ghoſt ? Or have you [0 little regard to the bo- 
nour of God, and the intereſts of. religion, as to 
aſcribe your extemporary effuſions to the Holy 
Spirit? No; I am perſuaded that none but 
the rankeſt hn will ever urge this ar- 
gument againſt a form of prayer; and I will 
beg leave to aſk ſuch, are the words, or the 
matter of your prayers, or both, inſpired ? 
That the words are not inſpired is evident 
from the difficulty that you frequently have 
to find proper words; from the improper and 
ſometimes indecent expreſſions that fall from 
you; from the ill-timed pauſes that you are 
forced to make, and that moſt uſeful ſupple- 
ment of coughing, groaning, and ſpitting, 
e E 4 | that 
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that muſt come in to your aſſiſtance. But 
ſuppoſing that you were indeed infpired with 
words, 1t would be of ſmall importance to 
yourſelves or to us,' unleſs the matter of your 
- prayers be inſpired too; and if the matter of 

them be inſpired, your prayers are of equal 
authority with the ſcriptures themſelves, and 
ſhould. be entered into the canon. I know 
not how to excuſe the negligence of the peo- 
ple of this nation in ſuffering ſo much ſound 
doctrine to be loſt; it might have cleared up 
ſome difficult paſſages in ſcripture, and de-. 
cided ſeveral important diſputes. I know not 
what to ſay for this piece of negligence, un- 
leſs our people think that all things neceſſary 
for Chriſtians to- know, to believe, and to 
praQtiſe, are revealed in the holy ſcriptures z. 
and that they may be taught by them what 
to aſk in prayer, and how to regulate: their 
lives; and if this be true, your inſpiration is 
a very great gift beſtowed for very poor 2 
poſes, only to ſave you the pains of ſearching 
the ſcriptures, and the trouble of compoſing 
a form of prayer by the inſtructions and ex- 
amples contained in them. The heathen 
poets themſelves had a greater reverence for 
the Deity than this, for it was a maxim 
among them 4 

Nec deus interſit, niſi dignus vindice nodus 
Inciderit — — | 

„Hor. Art. Poet. Never let a god be introduced, un- 

leſs there happens to be ſome difficul worthy of ſuch an 


t. 7 | 
agent. I ſubmit 


= 
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I ſubmit whether you do not tranſgreſs againſt | 
this rule, by introducing the inſpiration of the 
Holy Spirit, if the ſcriptures be ſufficient to . 
direct us what to aſk in prayer; and if they 
be not ſufficient for this, the revelation of the 
will of God for our ſalvation is defective in 
a very important point, and neither the pro- 
ets nor the apoſtles, no, nor our Saviour 
himſelf, though he enterprized it, have 
taught 'us how to' pray, But, ſuppoſing. 
that it were neceffary that the words and 
matter of our 2 ſhould be inſpired by 
the Holy Ghoſt, why might not a number 
of pious and learned divines met, together 
wil ſuch an intereſting and great deſign 
as that of compoſing a form of prayer for a 
whole church, have as much reaſon to expect, 
and be as likely to receive, the aſſiſtance of the 
Holy Spirit as a private clergyman inventing 
the tranſient prayer of a particular congrega- 
tzon ? But this ſuppoſed inſpiration, in our ex - 
temporary way, will involve us in very great, 
nay pores difficulties, for we Af be 
as much puzzled where to find our miracu- 
lous inſpiration, as the papiſts are where to 
fix their wonderful infallibility. For if we 
fuppoſe that this inſpiration 1s confined to any 
one of the ſeveral ſes that uſe extemporary* 
prayer, we preſcribe to the Holy Spirit, and 
limit him with a witneſs, and ſhall be ſadly 
perplexed to determine to which particular 
party this wonderful privilege is given. If 
we ſuppoſe that this privilege 1s * 
| : * 
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miniſters of all the ſects, then we muſt 
conclude that the Holy Ghoſt inſpires oppoſite 
petitions to men of oppoſite principles, and di- 
one {et 2 againſt another, For 
inftance, if be inſpires the burghers“ to pray 
againſt the principles of their ſeceding bre- 
thren the antiburghers, and to cut them off 
from their communion by excommunication, 
we cannot ſuppoſe that he inſpires the anti- 
burghers to return the compliment; and if he 
inſpires the miniſters of theſe ſects to pray 
againſt the principles of the church eſtabliſhed 
by law, he does not direct the miniſters of the 
eſtabliſhed church in their 2 to 
call the ſeceſſion a dangerous ſchiſm, That 
the miniſters of the ſeyeral ſes do pray for 
the ſucceſs of their ſeveral parties, and that 
God would hinder the ſpreading of the princi- 
ples of the other ſects, is evident to all the 
world. New unleſs we would be guilty of 
the boldeſt blaſphemy, and fay that the Holy 
Ghoſt chimes in with the principles of the _ 
parſon whatever they be as, the people are 
forced to do, we muſt conclude that this in- 
ſpiration 4s not granted but to one of the ſects, 
and I ſhall only requeſt each of them to uſe a 
form of prayer, until they ſhall be, able to 
prove that this gift of inſpiration belongs to 
them, And that the eſtabliſhed church with 
* Burgher and Anti are the names of the two 
parties among the Scotch ſeceders, taken from the cauſe of 


their quarrel, an oath impoſed in ſpme of the royal bo- 
roughs in Scotland upon thoſe they admit into the corpo—ꝛ 


ration — 
n which 
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gig I have to do, may be more 
hear and grant my requeſt, I will 
8 preſumptions that it 
ong to them: indeed the N that I 
haye given above are more than ſufficient for 
this purpoſe; but 1 ſhall further add, firſt 
that if = confeſſion of faith be true, none of 
our miniſters are inſpired in their prayers ; for 
there all mankind are divided into two claſſes, 
the elect and the reprobates; yet it is evident, 
heyond all poſſibility of diſpute, that the ele& - 
Pray as if it were noſlible that they may be 
cn ras — 1 robates as if it were 
ſihle th 0 ſaved; and yet it is — 
oth t 99 9 the Holy Spirit inſpires either of 
them with theſe prayers, unleſs we be ſo im 
pious as to imagine that he directs them to 
pray upon falſe principled, and inſpires them 
to pray for or againſt what he knows can 
neyer happen; and though ſome of you u 
this argument of inſpiration againſt your 
verſaries, yet our church has in fact very f fairly 
e it, by publiſhing and authorizing a 
irectory for public prayer, unleſs we 9 
ſe them ſo preſumptuous as to direct the 
Rahe Spirit how to pray. In truth our preſ- 
iis inſpiration is as myſterious and as 
uſeleſs a gift as the popiſh infallibility. - The 
popiſh church has an infallibility lodged ſame- 
hows but ſhe knows not where to find it in 
time of need; we preſbyterians have an inſpi- 
ration among us, but we know not to which 
i al the wn it belongs. The infallible 


church 
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church is filled with diſputes which her infalli- 
bility cannot determine, and the inſpired 
church has nonſenſe, contradiftion, and 
_ whimſical opinions, vented” in her publick 
yers, which her inſpiration does not pre- 
vent ; the infallible church has the moſt un- 
Teafonable and abſurd creed of any church 
upon earth ; and the inſpired church has, and 
will, have while ſhe adheres to her prefent 
Plan, a very defective, unreaſonable, and dan- 
erous kind of public worſhip ; ſo fully and 
juſtly does the providence of heaven confute 
the vain pretenſions of preſumptuous men. 
But it may be faid, and it has been ſaid, 
that this gift of inſpiration is not ' univerſal to 
all our miniſters, nor uniform and conſtant to 
any of them; but granted now and then by 
fits and ſtarts; ſomething, I ſuppoſe, like 
the quakers fpirit. I cannot help thinking, if 
this be the caſe, that the quakers proceed 
more judiciouſly than we; they patiently wait 
in filence till they feel, or imagine they feel, 
the influences of the Spirit ; but if he does not 
come, we venture to do without him: they 
humbly ſubmit it to his will to inſpire whom 
ne pleaſeth; but we confine him to the mi- 
niſter: they ſtop fhort when his influence 
ceaſes, but we run our glaſſes. let his influences 
ceaſe when they will. I would therefore hum- 
bly propoſe, either that like quakers we ſhould 
wait the Spirit, and permit any one of the con- 


gregation who chanced to be inſpired to dictate 


our devotions; or that a form of prayer be com- 
| | poſed 
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poſed and authorized only to be uſed, when, | 
he miniſter feels no inſpiration, Let him 
aye full liberty to depart: from the form 
when he feels upon his mind the miraculous 
influences of the Holy Spirit ſuggeſting the 
matter of his prayers. By this method we 
ſhall gain two.yery conſiderable, advantages; 
rſt, we ſhall, always worſhip, either by in- 
ſpiration or by an approved form, and be cer- 
tain, unleſs the parſon deceives us, that the 

Aiqyorance, affectation, ill-timed-zeal, pride, or 
paſſions, of the man himſelf, cannot tincture 
our public worſhip, or mix themſelves with our 
prayers : and next we ſhall diſcqver when our 


* 


pa ns, are inf i ed; fox, as things are manag- "cD - 
oy preſent, this miracle is as. much loſt in 
dur Preſbyterian church as the famous miracle 
of tranſubſtantiation is among the Papiſts. In 
both churches there is a Wonderful manifeſts, 
tion of Almighty power, yet no one is able 
to perceive it in either. The Papiſts are con- 
vinced that bread and wine are converted into 
fleſh and blood, though to all the ſenſes they 
remain bread and wine, ſtill: we Preſpyteriaus 
are perſuaded that our miniſters are ſometimes 
inſpired, though we cannot tell when the in- 
ſpiration begins or ends; and though our mi- 
niſters in this caſe lie under the ſame misfor- 


tune that Hudibras did, e 
When with, greateſt art he ff 44 
__, You'd nk de tube like pay folks 
ſo it unluckily fares with them, when 
pray moſt by inſ piration, they only pray like 
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ther people's and all my attention; jd ff 
his never beem able tõ diſcover the infpiratübtt 
n one fingle inſtance: but, by the metfipd 
chat F ans: propolis; we ſhall diſcover that 

the inspiration immediately begins when e 
miniſter departs from the eſtabliſhed form; 
and perhaps we may 2 another diſcovery; 
F mean Gat the rage of pr y, the ſpirit of 
pride and enthuſi as fr ent Wuff | 
60x miniſters, a8 the tie? of peace àtid 
ve. Marc let thoſe miniſters o have 
pride enough to believe, atid preſumptiori td 
affiriti; that they are infpited; anf cari' Arid 

people ſo ig oratt and credulous as to believe 
therm, or ſo tame and indifferent as to! truſt 
their devotions to an imaginary inſpiration, 
lee theſe; I ſay, dle che prefect? meld but 
bare - pity upori us Who ſee the diffcuky, 
„and greet danger, of our pre-. 
ſont way of worſhip.” 


As we cannot find im ſcripture ally! pb 
of ſuch a giſt, as we are convinced that there 


can be no need of it, unleſs we fuppoſe that 
the Holy Ghoſt has not fully revealed the 
will of God for our ſalvation, as We are ab- 
ſslutely certain that yon are not all inſpired, 
ane Have no reaſon to believe that any otic of 
you is ſo, we preſume moſt humbly and moſt 
earneſtly to requeſt, that ſome' pious forth 
of prayer may compoſed and authorized: 
The only inffiration that is promiſed 1 in ſcri 
ture that is neceflary, or that can be uſeful, 


i that the Holy Spirit will inſpire he hearts 
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| of the faithful with affeckions proper for this 
important duty; ſuch as ſhame and ſorrow in 
confeffion, an humble Chriſtian hope of ob- 
faining what we aſk. in our petitions, grati- 
tude and love in our thankſgiving, (1 
other affections as are ſuitable to lagu, 
pars of prayer; and no man, I believe, wilt 
ay that the Hol Spirit cannot, or prove that 
He will not, pay; Bas our hearts with: theſe afe 
fections as cakily and as-readily when We pray 
by a form, as when we pray without one, 
nd, as far as prayer may be conſidered as 
one of the means of inſpiring, theſe affections. 
a form ſeems better. calculated to anſwer that 


rary effuſions ;-, for. in the extomporary way 


the hearer, if he has any ſenſe of the nature - 


and importance of prayer, muſt begin the 
duty with a trembling heart, and go thro 

it with a continual diffidence, as he truſts: ic 
entirely to the diſcretion of another man 3 
 ſametimes-to a man whom he never ſaw be- 


fore, and always: to a man who has not {a 


much as calmly conſidered. it himſelf. He 
muſt often ſuſpend his aſſent when he is not 
ſatisfied of the propriety of the expreſſion; he 
muſt loſe the IE the ſentence is in- 
tricate; and, through the whole, be in per- 
plexity, ſuſpieion, fear, and real danger. 


every word, he perceives: the connexion. of 
every ſentence ; and, let the miniſter's judg- 


8 


purpoſe in public aſſemblies than extempo- 


hereas, When prayers are offered by a ſürm 
no word needs eſcape him, he underſtands: 
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ment be ever ſo weak, his learning ever ſo lit- 
tle, his manner of n perplex- 


ed, his principles pernicious, his paſſions ever fo 
Keen, and his party prejudices ever ſo violent, 
yet, in ſpite of all theſe, he offers a reaſonable 
ice, and breathes forth the warm feelings 

of his foul in decent, devout, heart affecting and 
heart-approved prayers. This obſervation may 
in a great meaſure obviate the ſecond objection; 
I mean, that a form of prayer does not ſo much 
enliven the devotion of the le: but I beg 
leave further to obferve, that they who are 
uſed to worſhip in the extemporary way 'can- 
not be competent judges in this cafe; becauſe 
they have not fairly made the experiment, but 
reaſon only from ſpeculation. When they drop 
into a place where forms are uſed, they come 
in with ſtrong prejudices, they are entire 
ſtrangers to the form, and are ax in all 
the parts of it.—It happens with them in this 
caſe, as ĩt does with men in every other thing; 
what they have not been accuſtomed to ap- 
pears r what they are unacquainted with 
ſeems perplexed, and what they do not know 
reaſons for is apt to appear unreaſonable. It 
may be too, that, the 1gnorant miſs the un- 
natural cant, the frantick geſtures, and fear- 
ful diſtortions of the face, that in their opinion 
are effential parts of prayer. But let a man of 
ſenſe and candour make himſelf maſter of a 
form, and try the experiment for a year or two 
by attending carefully to prayers offered in that 
way, .and then, and not till then, will by be 
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able to determine whether the form or the ex · 
temporary method has the nobleſt effect to en- 
liven his devotions. At leaſt it is certain, that 
many who have tried both give their opinion 
in favour of a form; and that they who uſe a 
form of prayer conſtantly affirm that they feel 
it ten times more enlivening, and better cal- 
culated -to inſpire devout ations, than ex- 
temporary effuſions. And there muſt be ſome- 
thing in it, becauſe the profeſſors of all reli- 
gions under the ſun have choſen this method; 
the Chriſtian church univerſally uſed it till the 
fifteenth century, and indeed may be ſaid to 
do ſo at preſent, for we make ſuch a ſmall 
pert of the catholick church, that our practice 
ardly deſerves to be conſidered as an excep- 
I ſhall not dwell long upon the ſpeculative 
arguments that are offered by either ſide, be- 
cauſe ingenious men will always find ſome- 
thing plauſible to ſay in defence of a practice 
that anſwers their purpoſes. They who uſe 
forms ſay that their minds are free from all 
diſtraction and fear, and have nothing elſe to 
do but attend to the object of their prayers 
and maintain upon their minds a c nt and | 
lively ſenſe of the importance of the buſineſs . 
in which they are engaged, free from the care 


of examining every ſentence. before they offer 

it as their petition ; ſecure that no indecent. or 

unchriſtian expreſſion. can mix with their de · 

votions, being already fatisfied of the propri- 

ety of the whole * They ſay that rr 
| min 
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mind of man is not able to attend to many 
things at once, and that, in our way of wor- 
ſhip, if the people offer a reaſonable ſervice 
they muſt examine every ſentence, hear ev 
word, and underſtand every word they hear; 
that they muſt remember what went before, 
if they would conceive the connexion, that 
they muſt unravel what is expreſſed in a per- 
plexed manner, if they would pray with judg- 
ment; and, in fine, that they muſt give their 
amen to their prayers with a more ſuperficial 
examination of them, and a much'leſs perfe& 
knowledge of their contents, than they would 
venture to ſet their ſubſcription to an addreſs to 
their ſuperiors upon earth. 
We anſwer, that the novelty and variety of 
the expreſſion in our extemporary method help 
to fix the mind and keep up the attention; 
they aſk us upon what is the mind fixt upon, 
the object and matter of our prayers, or upon 
the novelty and variety of expreſſion? If we 
ſay upon the object and matter of our prayers, 
they will tell us that there are in theſe neither 
novelty nor variety to aſſiſt us; becauſe our 
prayers are always addreſſed to that Being who 
is the ſame to-day, yeſterday, and for ever, and 
the matter of our prayers in publick muſt al- 
ways be nearly the ſame: but if our minds be 
fixed upon the variety of the expreſſion, or 
novelty of the phraſe, they ſay, and I fear 
they ſpeak truth, that this is not prayer, but 
mere amuſement ; ſuch as the mind receives 
from muſick, a ſong, or an entertaining piece 
| a 0 
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of hiſtory ; that it might perhaps prepare the 
mind for prayer, but is not prayer any more 
than a ſermon is prayer. 
It is evident that many of our miniſters are 
ſenſible that their people attend only to the 
outward circumſtances of their prayers, and 
that the way to' be popular is to tickle their 
ears with ſtrange ſounds, or pleaſe their eyes - 
with antick - geſtures ; elſe why do many of 
them affect ſuch an unmanly whining cant? 
"Why uſe ſuch diſmal heavy tones, and draw 
out their words to ſuch an immoderate length? 
Or why do they affect ſuch diſtortions in their 
faces? All the world will acknowledge that 
theſe are neither neceſſary nor uſeful parts of 
prayer, unleſs to pleaſe the filly vulgar, who 
regard little more than the ſound and circum 
:ſtances of our prayers. EST 

But whatever weight may be in the ſpecu- 
lative arguments upon either ſide, experience 
and matter of fact are fairly againſt us; for 
they who ſay that forms of prayer enliven de- 
votion ſeem, by a certain decency obſervable 
amongſt them in time of ſervice, to confirm 
what they ſay; while the viſible inattention 
and indifference of our congregations flatly con- 
tradict our arguments, and prove to the very 
ſenſes, that our extemporary prayers do not en- 
liven our devotions. In aſſemblies where forms 
are uſed there is at leaſt the appearance of de- 
votion and an air of ſeriouſneſs, None of them 
are ſeen ſleeping in time of ſervice, few of 

hem gazing about them, not one of them 
2.51 | F 2 ever 
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ever preſumes, unleſs in a caſe of abſolute ne- 
 ceſlity, to remove till the whole ſervice be 
ended: and they frequently meet in publick 
for the buſineſs of prayer, which * Mr. For- 
dyce juſtly complains we. never do, and ſeems 
to think that it would be yery difficult to per- 
ſuade our people to it. Thus the practice of 
thoſe who uſe forms of prayer proves to me, 
more effectually than all the ſpeculative argu- 
ments that can be offered, that they have an 
higher opinion of the great duty of publick 
prayer, feel a greater pleaſure from it, or are, 
tome way or other, more affected by it, than 


our people are. Whereas in our afſemblics : 


there is not ſo much as the air of devotion, not 
even the outward appearance of ſeriouſneſs 
and attention; many are ſleeping, more gaz 
ing about them, and all of them Þ betray a 
wviſable impatience till prayer is over, that they 
may be entertained with ſomething more to their 
liking ; when ſermon is over do we not ſee 
them remove in crowds, though one half of 
our ſervice, and that the moſt ſolemn half, {till 
remains? Perhaps it may be thought that 
this is not a fair account of the matter, and that 
J miſrepreſent things. Will you believe y 
own brethren ? they ſhall vouch what I have 
_ ſaid, Let us firſt hear Mr. Bennet's report of 
the devotion of our brethren in England 1: 
That careleſs air, ſays he, which fits upon 
Edifcation hy publick inſtitutions. f Ib. 
1 Same upan joining in public prayer, Þ. 11 
| | ; 00 
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the face of a congregation when engaged in 
prayer, ſhews how little they know of the 
matter, and how few ſeriouſly join in publick 
and ſolemn prayer; ſome gaze about them, 
others fall afleep—others fix their eye it ma 
be en the miniſter, and are affected wit 
what he ſays, but then they only hear him 
pray, and are moved with the prayer, juſt as 
they hear ſermons, and are moved thereby; 
a moſt lively picture of our public worſhip ! 
J muſt profeſs to you, ſhould the enemies of 
our way of worſhip be preſent to obſerve us, 
- there is nothing I ſhould be ſo much aſhamed 
of as our exceedingly careleſs, irreverent, in- 
devout manner of joining in public prayer.“ 
So far Mr. Bennet bears witneſs to the want 
of devotion in congregations in England, 
Where extemporary prayers are uſed: let us 
now ſee if this way of worſhip has any bet- 
ter ſucceſs or happier effects amongſt us here 
in Scotland. Alas, it is every where the 
ſame unnatural, unreaſonable, lifeleſs thing. 
Let Mr. Fordyce ſpeak for the Scotch con- 
regations. I doubt not, my brethren,” 
| ſpeaking to the clergy, ** but you have fre- 
quently obſerved when the miniſter of God 
has been addrefling him in the name and as 
the mouth of the people, the greateſt part of 
them ſeem to be doing any thing, rather than 
joining in the ſolemn ſervice; in reality there 
is no exerciſe of a {ſpiritual nature which the 
generality ſeem to regard ſo little, or to at- 
tend ſo liſtleſsly; ſeem, did I ſay, the ex- 
earn F 3 preſſion 
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preſſion is much too feeble; their inſenſibility, 
their irreverence in this reſpect are, from t 
whole of their deportment, moſt ſhamefully 
diſtinguiſhable and flagrant *. If this be 
true, as indeed it is the very truth, I may be 
allowed to add, that it is moſt ſhamefully 
impudent in us to alledge that forms of pray- 
er deaden the devotion of the people, and that 
our extemporary method enlivens it. The 
little reſpect, nay viſible contempt, that our 
le ſhew of publick prayers, prove more 
clearly than all ſpeculative arguments that can 
be offered, that our _— way of worſhip 
is very ill calculated for enlivening the devo- 
tions of the people. I have proved by two 
unexceptionable witnefles, and, had it been 
conſiſtent with the brevity I propoſed, could 
have produced many more, to prove that our 
devotion is not only dead, but wants even all 
appearance of life. In truth it needs no proof; 
for every Sunday will ſhew that we want atten- 
tion and reverence to this moſt important duty; 
and every impartial heart will tell its owner, 
if he underſtands the nature of prayer, that it 
is very difficult to join in our public worſhip 
as it is at preſent performed; that it is im- 
poſſible to do it rationally z that it cannot be 
attempted without great danger ; and that in 
fact he does it very ſeldom, and even then in 
a very faint and lifeleſs manner. | 


* Edjfication by public inſtitutions. 
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Allow me next to conſider the third objec- 
tion offered againſt forms of prayer. I mean 
that the wants of a congregation cannot be ſo 
fully expreſſed in that way, as by the extem- 
porary method. This objection ſuppoſes that 
a number of the moſt learned and pious men 
of the age, for ſuch I imagine wonld be em- 
ployed, deliberately compoſing a form of pray- 
er, calmly recollecting the matter of it, fre- 

uently reviewing the whole, furniſhed with 
all the antient and modern liturgies, directed 
by all that has been written on the ſubject, 
and aſſiſted by every one that -wiſhes well to 
religion and virtue, are more likely to omit 
ſome neceflary petition, than a fingle perſon, 
perhaps of very indifferent talents, and a very 
moderate education, truſting entirely to an 
_ extemporary invention, and to his own me- 
mory. The man who can ſuppoſe this hardly 
deſerves to be reaſoned with; for it is evident 
that in the firſt caſe our prayers will be 
brought as near perfection as poſſible ; and that, 
in the ſecond, many things muſt be omitted, 
many injudiciouſly exprefled, many needleſsly 
repeated, and the whole tinctured with weak- 
neſs, paſſions, and party principles of the 
ſpeaker; and that his beſt performances will 
be as much inferior to a general form of pray- 
er, as he himſelf is in diſcretion, learning, 
and judgment, to the greateſt men that have 
wrote upon the ſubject, and to a number of 
men of the beſt hearts, and calmeſt, ableſt 
heads, convened to compoſe the form. The 
| F 4 | wants, 
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wants, and conſequently: the matter of the 
petitions, of 2 Chriſtan congregation, muſt 
in the main be always the ſame; they will at 
all times have fins to confeſs, ſtill have need 
to aſł pardon, and to implore the divine grace 
to direct their thoughts, words, and actions; it 
will ever be their duty to pray for all ranks of 
. men, &c, If any general calamity ſhould 

happen, ſuch as war, famine, or peſtilence, pro- 
per forms may be provided; in private caſes 
perhaps it might be more for the honour of 
our religion, and decency of our worſhip, 
that we did not deſcend to the particular cir- 
cumitances ſo much as we do. It is needleſs 
to deſcribe the diſeaſe to an omniſcient God; 
moſt caſes of this nature might be compre- 
hended under the general names of fickneſs 

and- diſtreſs; but Fx 

_ with Almighty God as we 245 with an 
ordinary doctor, and to lay the caſe before 
aim at full length, methods may be found to 
indulge the humour of the clergy in this re- 
ſpect, without leaving our whole worſhip to 
their diſcretion, and putting all our publick 
7 * in their power. 


Should the ſpiritual condition of a congre- 


gation be altered, if it poſſibly can alter ſo 


much that the eſtabliſhed form could not 


— the caſe, which, in my humble 


opinion, cannot happen if the form be well 
compoſed, let the e ſynod, or com- 
miſſion of the aſſembly, be applied to; and, 
*. caſe being calmly , its nature 


and 


it be thought proper to 


\ 
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and tendency deliberately- examined, and its 


truth and certainty aſcertained, let a form of 


prayer be compoſed ſuitable to the caſe ; but 
this is too delicate, too dangerous, and dif- 


ficult an affair to be truſted to the diſcretion: 


or capacity of any one clergyman; for weak» 
neſs or villany in this reſpe& has more; than 
once diſhonoured our publick prayers with the 
groſſeſt enthuſiaſm, perverted them to ſerve - 
very bad purpoſes, and expoſed the moſt ſo- 
lemn part of our ſervice, as well as religion 
itſelf, to the ridicule of infidels. 1 
In a word, the ordinary wants of a Chriſ- 
tian congregation may, nay muſt, be mort 
fully expreſſed by a form of prayer than by 
extempore effuſions; and extraordinary caſes, 
after they are diſcovered and examined, 
eafily be provided for; and it is not only poſ- 
fible, but very eaſy, to provide for all caſes 
that ought to be particularly mentioned in our 
publick prayers in the firſt compoſition of 
them. But, to prevent all wrangling upon 
this ſubject, and, if poſſible, to content the 
moſt ſelt-ſufficient clergyman, let there be a 
proper place in this propoſed form-of prayer 


where the miniſter may have liberty to 


for all extraordinary caſes in what words he 
thinks proper. It is better that a ſmall part 
of our worſhip be expoſed to the indiſcretion, 
ignorance, and paſſions of the parſon, than 
that the whole ſhould be liable, as it is at 
preſent, to be made the property of faction, 
to be tinctured with the prejudices and whims 


tical 
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ſical opinions of every private miniſter, and 
offered upon the pernicious principles of the 
deiſt, or the extravagant notions of the en- 
thuſiaſt. B 

I ſhall not dwell long upon the laſt objection, 
I mean that forms of prayer are unlawful, 
becauſe I believe it never will be offered by 
men of ſenſe or learning; and it is loſing time 
and pains to reaſon with ſuch as are deſtitute 
of both. I ſhall only beg leave to obſerve, 
that they who ſay that forms of prayer are un- 
lawful, in fact ſay that God Almighty com- 
manded, that our Saviour attended, uſed, and 
taught his diſciples, an unlawful way of wor- 
ſhip; for that he did ſo, I have proved alrea- 
dy, and our on directory for publick wor- 
ſhip acknowledges that Our Lord's prayer 
is not only a pattern for prayer, but itſelf a 
moſt comprehenſive prayer.” Here I cannot 
help obſerving with regret, that wherever our 
directory directs well, there our clergy have 
deſpiſed our directory; for inſtance, it recom- 
mends that the Lord's prayer be uſed in our 
publick worſhip ; that ordinarily a chapter out 
of each teſtament be read at every meeting: 
the firſt is neglected by moſt, and the laſt by 
all of them. Ie directs that our worſhip begin 
with prayer, but now it begins with praiſe; 
that mates before worſhip ſhall ſolemnly 
exhort the people to the . worſhipping of the 

eat name of God, but at preſent we ruſh 
into a very ſolemn part of worſhip without a 
word of previous exhortation, and I fear 2 
1271 otten 
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often without a ſerious thought. It is eaſy to 
find out the reaſon: why the Lord's prayer and 
the reading of the ſcriptures have been juſtled 
dut of our ſervice; they have been forced out 
to make room for ** John's more maſleriy 
8 but why the other alterations 
ave been made, the clergy who direct all 
things can only tell. To them ] leave it, and 
reſume my ſubject.— If forms are unlawful, 
we are unlawfully baptized, for that is done 
by a form; and all the extemporary pra 
which we uſe upon that occaſion are not — 
tial to the ſacrament, and are additions of men. 
We adminiſter the Lord's ſupper in an unlaw+ 
ful manner, for we do it by a form, I mean 
the words of the firſt inſtitution 3 we are dif 
miſſed every Lord's day with an unlawful 
bleſſing, for one of the ſolemn forms, with 
which the apoſtles conclude their epiſtles, is 
always uſed upon that occaſion; ſo that no- 
thing can be more inconſiſtent with ingenuity 
and common ſenſe than for us to cry out 
againſt forms, when the moſt ſolemn and im- 
portant parts of our religion and worthip are 
rformed in that way, and when we neither 
bares nor communicate, nor bleſs our con- 
gregations in a lawful way, unleſs forms, be 
Rall, nor do theſe things in the beſt man 
ner, unleſs doing them by a form be the 
But further; if forms of prayer be not ac: 
ceptable to God, and an uſeful way of wor- 
ſhip for ourſelves, we groſsly offend every time 
that we meet in church; for it is impoſſible 
3 0 
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to ſing eighteen or twenty lines of a pſalm but 
we offer ſome important petition by a form, 
and ſome pſalms might be pointed out that are 
almoſt continued prayers; ſo that unleſs we 
will -affirm that our prayers are acceptable 
to God, and uſeful to ourſelves when they 
are ſung, but otherwiſe when they are faid 
a form, we muſt allow that we are in- 
confiſtent with ourſelvgs when we cry out 
inſt forms; and that our miniſters impoſe 
upon us when they ſpirit us up againſt that 
way of worſhip, that they may have the bet- 
ter opportunity to gratify their own vanity to 
manufacture our prayers after their own man- 
ner, and to mix them up with their own pri- 
vate opinions. = 
If extemporary worſhip be preferable, what 
good reaſon can be given why the miniſters do 
not ſing pſalms extempore in our names as well 
as offer extemporary prayers? for we are as 
much concerned to join in the laſt as in the 
firſt; a blunder in the one is as dangerous as in 
the other, and we could as well go along with 
him in our hearts, when he ſung an extempore 
pſalm, as we can do when he "Tae an extem- 
e prayer. This inconſiſtency in our wor- 
ſhip has not entirely eſcaped the obſervation of 
our brethren, for many of them have warmly 
inſiſted upon it that the Spirit of God it reſtrain- 
ed by uſing the pſalms of David, and therefore 
| propoſed that we ſhould ſing as well as pray 
extempore; and, upon the ſuppoſition that 


„ Heylin's Hiſtory of the Priſoyterians, © 
| publick 
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publick worſhip in the extemporary way is. 
moſt rational, they were certainly in the right; 
for no good reaſons can be given for praiſing 
God by forms that will not be equally good ſot 
praying to him in the ſame way; and no ob- 
jection can be offered againſt the laſt, that will 
not be as ſtrong againſt the firſt: for inſtanee, 
if we fay that praying to God by forms, dead- 
ens the devotion of the people, ſo will praiſing 
him by forms too. If forms of prayer reſtrain 
the influences of the Holy Spirit, ſo muſt 
forms of praiſe. If forms of prayer cannot 
expreſs all the wants of a Chriſtian congrega- 
tion, neither will forms of praiſe comprehend 
all the cauſes for which a Chriſtian congrega- 
tion may have reaſon to praiſe God; eſpeci- 
ally as the foreas we uſe were compoſed ſeveral 
thouſand years ago, and calculated chiefly for 
the Jewiſh religion and worſhip. If forms of 
prayer be unlawful in themſelves, ſo muſt our 
forms of praiſe, becauſe, as I obſerved before, 
they are often real prayers, + 

Suppoſing that extemporary worſhip was 
more acceptable to God, and uſeful to, our- 
ſelves, no man in a congregation can reap the 
benefit of it but the parſon. Our .laity are 
moſt groſsly miſtaken if they imagine that 
they pray extempore by our preſent method; 
for if they pray in the words of the miniſter, 
and in his words they mult pray if they join 
at all in publick worſhip, they are as much con- 
fined to a form as any other people. For ex- 

ample, if the miniſter ſays, me gracious God, 


— 
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r us aur fins, preſerve us from ry 
end provide for our neceſſities : if the people re- 
theſe words, - in their minds, or 
with their mouths, or both, it is evident that 
they pray as much by a form as if the Apen 
had been compoſed a thouſand years ago; in 
fact it is impoſſible for a congre _—_ to in 
in worſhip otherways than by a 

the difference is, that we worſhip by a iv 
with which we are entirely unacquainted; a 
form that we have never. ſeen nor examined 
before; a form that is truſted to the diſcretion 
and ability of the parſon for the time, and 
which he miniſter himſelf has .never once 
read over, nor examined, even in the ſlighteſt 
manner. It is hard to determine whether his 
preſumption in putting a form of a prayer in- 
to our mouths that he has never examined, or 
our complaiſance in uſing a form that neither 
we nor our miniſter have ever once read over, 
is moſt unaccountable. But that either he or 
ve ſhould imagine that to worſhip God in this 
manner is e for us, or moſt accept 
able to him, is ſuch an inſtance of the ſtrength | 
of prejudice, and the effects of education, as 
no man could have thought poſſible, had it 


not been proved by experience. For in fact it 
is to imagine that our worſhip is the more ra- 


tional tbe more we are ſtrangers to the words 
and matter of our prayers, and the leſs acceſs 
we have had to ſatisfy ourſelves of the pro- 
priety of ou 13 and the more confi- 


dence. we re 


ole in another man, 1 a 
Ne. in a s 
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That our worſhip will be the more aecept- 
able to the Deity, the leſs care and pains that 
is taken about the words or matter of it by the 
parſon, or the le; and that our prayers 
will be ſo 2 4. e ſooner heard, the leſs 
chance they have to be expreſſed in proper 
words, or to conſiſt of pious and reaſonable 
petitions. We may ſometimes have a better 
or worſe form, according to the judgment 
and capacity of the miniſter, but we muſt al- 
ways have a very defective one; and our very 
t form muſt be as far inferior to a national 
well compoſed liturgy as the learning, judg- 
ment, and memory, of one man is to the abi- 
lities and calm reflection of a number of the 
moſt learned and judicious men of the age. I 
muſt confeſs that I have often beheld with in- 
dignation the parſon pulling out his papers for 
the ſermon, when he truſted the prayer to his 
invention and memory; not that I have pre- 
judice againſt reading of ſermons, or am not 
convinced that it is the beſt method, unleſs 
the miniſter be a man of extraordinary parts, 
of extenfive learning, and bleſſed with a very 
| memory; but that I look upon it as an 
affront offered to God and the congregation, 
and very abſurd in this inſtance, as it ſhews 
that the miniſter is leſs concerned about the 
propriety and decency of his addreſs to his 
God, than to his people, and that he is more 
afraid of a blunder in his ſermon than in His 
worſhip; or, at leaſt, that he thinks either 
that miſtake in the laſt is of leſs conſequenty 
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has reaſon to believe that any thing like a 
yer will paſs with the bulk of the people, 
becauſe in truth they do not regard it much; 


he is as careleſs about the matter and words 


them by his ſermons than to offer their pray 
ers in a conciſe and proper manner. 


T have often heard the members of our 
church, when the difficulties and danger of our 

| preſent way of worſhip have been fairly laid 
before them, ſatisfy themſelves by ſaying, 
that moſt of our miniſters had a form of pray- 


| er which they uſed, and with which by length 


of time their people 'became very well acquaint- 
ed. I believe it may be true that moſt of them 
naturally fall into-a form, but if we will be- 
lieve themſelves, and they certainly know 
beſt, it is rather by chance than by deſign, 
and of conſequence more by good luck than 
management, or much care, if the form 

ey fall into be a good one. However it is 
here granted that the worſhipping God by a 
form is not only lawful and reaſonable, but 
alſo neceflary ; and, if this be the cafe, why 
ſhould not our worſhip be rendered uniform 
by an eſtabliſhed general form of prayer? why 
ſhould it not be brought as near earn as 
poſſible, by the judgment, piety, and learning 
Fes abel miniſters 2 and other members of 
8 our 


to pray than to preach well. Ion that * 
but this ſhould never induce him to ſhew that 


of their prayers as they are themſelves, and 
that he takes more care and pains to pleaſe 
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our church, conferring together upon the ſub- 
jet? why ſhould not this form of prayer be 
communicated to the laity, that we may exa- 
mine and approve of it ? Is the parſon's form 
ſuch a ſecret that we may not ſee and examine 
it for ourſelves? is it any advantage to our 
worſhip that he may alter, curtail, or enlarge 
it, as his paſſions or prejudices chance to di- 
rect, and warp: into his form any whimſical 
opinions that he chances to embrace? We 
muſt, notwithſtanding of his form, go to the 
church with a trembling heart, as we know 
not but ſome miniſter may officiate whoſe 
form of prayer we never have heard, our own 
miniſter may have changed his, or ſome un- 
lucky and indecent petition may be thrown in, 
as he has it in his power to do as he pleaſes. 
_ - Attheſame time it is true that our miniſters, 
who carefully compoſe and conſtantly uſe a 
form of prayer, do as much as they can, in 
their preſent circumſtances, to render our wor- 
ſhip pure and rational, and to aſſiſt the devo- 
tions of their people; and therefore deſerve 
their eſteem and thanks: but yet it is evident 
that theſe private forms have no great chance 
of being ſo full and perfect, and that they have 
but few of the advantages of a general eſta- 
bliſhed form of prayer, and many of the diſad- 
vantages of the extemporary method. | 
It has been often urged in defence of extem- 
pore publick prayers, that the apoſtles uſed 
that way of worſhip. If they did fo, they did 
more than their Maſter either taught them, or 
- IB G 3 
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ve them an example of, as far as we can 
judge. But, ſuppoſing that it were proved, 
which it has not yet been, and I doubt never 
will be, that the apoſtles uſed extemporary 
publick prayer, I am afraid we ſhall not be 
able to infer from thence that our miniſters 
ſhould pray extempore, or that the people 
ſhould truſt every one of them with the com- 
poſition and direction of their publick worſhip ; 
unleſs it could be alſo proved that every one of 
them is directed by immediate inſpiration. I 
have often bluſhed for our — when I 
have heard them urge this argument, as it 1s 
ſo weak and inconcluſive in itſelf, and betrays 
ſo much . preſumption and ſelf ſufficiency in 
them; for in fact it is putting our preſent 
miniſters upon a level with the apoſtles. Some 
days agol was paſſing by Bedlam, and obſerv- 
ed one of its wretched inhabitants wreſtling 
with a great iron gate. I aſked him what he 
was about: he told: me, with an air of import- 
ance, that his name was Samſon, and that he 
meant to carry up that gate to the top of an 
oppoſite hill, as his nameſake did the gates of 
Gaza. I did not ſtay to convince him that 
Samſon was endued with muraculous ſtrength, 
but I could not help thinking that there was a 
great reſemblance in his way of reaſoning, or 
rather running mad, to the argument in hand; 
for the apoſtles were endued with miraculous 
gifts as much ſuperior to the abilities of our 
preſent miniſters, as Samſon's ſtrength was 
to that of the poor bedlamite: they lived in an 
| age 
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age in which miraculous gifts, by the good- 
= of God, were raw. in the church 5 
but in our time there is nothing miraculous, 
unleſs it be the ſelf-ſufficiency and preſum 
tion of theclergy in taking upon them to offer 
an extemporary addreſs to their Maker, and 
each of them claiming a right to make a whole 

riſh pray as he pleaſes; and the abſurd confi- 
ence repoſed in them by the laity, and the 


tame ſubmiſſion by which they ſuffer every 


man that chances to fill their pulpits to manu- 
facture and mix up their prayers as he chooſes. 
Theſe indeed are miraculous things, ſuch 
as no age, no country, no religion, ever pro- 
duced examples of; and it is ſtill more ſur- 
priſing that the clergy themſelves, as I have 
proved before, fee and publiſh to the world, 
that the people do not join in publick worſhip; 
and the moſt learned and ſenſible part of the 
laity feel and acknowledge that it is very diffi- 
cult and dangerous for them to join in it as 
it 1s performed at preſent; and yet that none 
of our clergy have compaſſion and humility to 
propoſe, nor any of the laity reſolution to de- 
mand, a change; but that all of them fit down 
with an abſ — and dangerous way of worſhip, 
introduced partly by neceſſity and partly by en- 
thuſiaſm, in the diſtracted days of our reforma- 
tion; diſapproved of by our ableſt reformers 
from the beginning, as witneſs. John Knox, 
who compoled and uſed a form of prayer, and 
only approved of and ſupported by the filly 1g- 
norant vulgar, who have ſo little knowledge 
G 2 either 
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either of the nature or importance of prayer, 
that they would not give themſelves the trou- 
ble to go to church unleſs it were to hear a 
ſermon ; and, by the turbulent and ſelf- ſuffi- 
cient part of the clergy, who find that it gives 
them a fair opportunity to ſow diſcord, pro- 
pagate faction, and proſtitute our worſhip to 

their fooliſh fondneſs for popularity. That 
the mob who place great merit in hearing many 
ſermons, and think preaching the moſt im- 
portant part of publick worthip, ſhould be fond 
of our preſent method, is no wonder at all, 
for our extemporary effuſions are rather ſer- 
mons than prayers. It 1s natural too for the 
ambitious, enthuſiaſtical, and libertine parts 

of our clergy to be warmly attached to our 
| preſent way of worſhip; it moſt effectually 
anſwers their ſeveral purpoſes, it affords the 
ambitious a large field for diſplaying their po- 
pular talents, and an excellent opportunity to 
preach themſetves ; it gives enthuſiaſts and li- 
bertines fair ſcope to vent their whimſical and 
pernicious principles. Indeed nothing can be 
better calculated for propagating ſedition, he- 
rely, enthuſiaſm, and party principles, than 
our preſent way of worſhip, ſince every mi- 
niſter has the compoſition of moſt of it, and 
the choice and management of the whole; ſo 
that it is no wonder if men of theſe characters 
be fond of it, nay it would be very ſurpriſing 
if they could be perſuaded. to > give up our _ 
| ſent method. 


* 
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But it is not eaſy to conceive why the learns, 
ed, orthodox, and pious part of our clergy, 
who have no other views but the good of ſouls. 
aud the glory of God, have not endeayoured: 
to remedy theſe ills, by compoſing and au- 
thoriſing ſuch a form of prayer as might ena- 
ble every congregation in the kingdom to offer 


their prayers upon truly Chriſtian principles: 


or how it comes to paſs that the ſenſible and 


pious part of our laity, though they can hard- 


ly mils to ſee that it is inconſiſtent with reli- 
gion and common ſenſe, to truſt the moſt ſo- 
lemn part of our worſhip to the diſcretion, ho- 
neſty, and ability, often of ſtrangers whom they 
haye never ſeen before, and always of indivi- 
duals, of whoſe weakneſs and: folly.they have 
many inſtances, chooſe to run ſuch a terrible 
riſk. 


CON CLUSION. 


I have contributed my poor mite to deliver 
the laity from the hardſhips and danger to which 
they are expoſed by our preſent way of wor- 
ſhip; and as, I think, I have made it obvious 
that the preſent method is attended with great 
inconveniences and eminent danger to us poor 
lay-men, I may likewiſe hope that the rulers 
of our church will lay our caſe to heart, and 
take ſuch methods as may enable us to offer a 
rational ſervice to the great ſource of reaſon, 
and to lift up holy wa without perplexity, 


fear, or danger. While our caſe continues as 


it is, our churches may indeed be crowded by 
8 | | thoſe 
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thoſe who have not ſenſe to ſee their danger, 
nor attention to perceive upon how many op- 
7 principles they are made to pray, per- 

ns who have never perhaps in all their lives 
reflected upon the nature and importance of 
prayer, x come to church partly becauſe it 
zs the cuſtom, or at moſt to hear a ſermon; 
but they who conſider the nature and import- 
ance of publick worſhip will hardly chooſe, in 
a thing of ſo great conſ uence, to be blind- 
folded and led by the 3 

With all humility, and due deference, I ſub- 
Mit the whole to your conſideration, more ex- 
tenſive learning, and better judgment, and to 
the candid reflection of all pious Chriſtians 3 ; 
and am, with the greateſt I 


Reverend Fathers, | 
Your moſt obedient 
and ol humble ſervant, 


5 0059 


. T. BLACKSMITH, 
1 Ma 5, . 


